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ONE OF THE BIG DIFFERENCES 
between the democratic American way 
of life and the undemocratic Russian 
system should be made clear this month 
even to the dullest observers (Henry 
Wallace, for example). In San Francisco 
this month the American Federation of 
Labor will be holding a convention. In 
the course of that convention American 
workers will undoubtedly have occasion 
to say some mighty severe things about 
certain highly placed persons in one or 
more branches of the American govern- 
ment. They will utter those criticisms 
without fear. That is one of the things 
“the American way” means. How dif- 
ferent in dictator-ruled Russia! Any 
Russian worker who dared to whisper 
even a small part of what American 
workers unhesitatingly speak into micro- 
phones would be shot or sentenced to a 
slow death in a slave camp. 


INFLATION ISN’T AROUND THE 
corner any more; it’s ‘here. Prices 
charged for the essentials of life are now 
higher than ever before in American his- 
torv. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that the average factory worker 
could buy more with his wages in 1941 
than he can today, although six years ago 
his weekly earnings were $20 less. The 
standard of living of millions is deteriorat- 
ing rapidly as a result of the soaring 
prices. After the grocery bill is paid, the 
average worker with a family has scarcely 
anything left to take care of other needs. 


AMERICAN LABOR HAS LOST A 
good friend with the passing of F. H. 
LaGuardia, co-author of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. For decades labor’s 
economic advancement had been checked 
by injunctions, issued without hesitation 
by judges on the application of anti- 
union employers. It was an abominable 
practice. Year after year, labor cam- 
paigned against the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes, but there was no tangible 
progress until 1932. In that year a bill 


outlawing such injunctions was success- 
fully sponsored in Congress by Senator 
George Norris of Nebraska and Repre- 
sentative LaGuardia of New York. 
Passage of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
took from reactionary employers the 
unfair weapon which they had used 
many times to smash the efforts of their 
workers to obtain better wages and 
working conditions. 


ACTORS EQUITY AND CHORUS 
Equity, both A. F. of L., have voted to 
require all of their officers, Council mem- 
bers and representatives to state under 
oath that they are neither Communists 
nor Fascists. For the past six years a 
constitutional provision has made Com- 
munists and Fascists ineligible to hold 
office or responsible jobs in the two 
unions. This prohibition was reaffirmed 
last month. 


DR. KURT SCHUMACHER, WHO IS 
slated to address the A. F. of L. conven- 
tion in San Francisco, is chairman of the 
Social Democratic Party in Western Ger- 
many. He is a German who hated and 
fought Hitlerism when the Nazis were in 
power. He spent ten years in a Nazi 
concentration camp. Dr. Schumacher is 
a foe not only of fascism but also of com- 
munism. He is a true democrat. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
Organization reports that the total num- 
ber of ratifications of I.L.O. conventions 
(treaties) has now risen to 946. The 
I.L.O. has adopted eighty-six conventions 
since its establishment in 1919.  Fifty- 
three of these are now in force. 


THE FEDERAL COMMITTEE ON 
Apprenticeship has called upon labor- 
management apprenticeship committees 
and state apprenticeship councils to main- 
tain high training standards, so that when 
apprentices have completed their time 
they will be competent journeymen. 
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4 Fight Back! 


The measure that occupies our 
thoughts today, to the exclusion of 
other matters, is the notorious and 
obnoxious Taft-Hartley Act. Never in 
the history of our country has such a 
piece of legislation been passed by 
Congress. 

The reactionary employers of the 
nation and those who have never loved 
labor and who seek to keep it weak or 
destroy it have joined in an effort to 
accomplish that purpose through the 
enactment of vicious, reprehensible 
anti-labor legislation. 

The reactionary Republicans of the 
nation and the reactionary Democrats 
of the Southern states united in sup- 
port of this legislation. There seems 
to be no difference in that crowd when 
it comes to a fight on labor. The reac- 
tionary Democrats of the South will 
stand up with the reactionary Repub- 
licans and vote with them against labor. 

What are we going to do now? Are 
we going to just fold up? 

We will never do that. We are just 
beginning to fight. We possess a 
power that we can still use, and it is 
the purpose of our great movement to 
use that power. Politicians must have 
votes to be returned to office. Labor, 
not capital, has the votes. We of the 
labor movement believe in democracy. 
We are going to see that it is main- 
tained in this country. 

The chief aim of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is to weaken our movement, to 
make it impotent, so that with a weak, 
impotent movement the emplovers of 
the nation can exploit the workers of 
the nation as they wish. The National 
Association of Manufacturers was be- 
hind the legislation. This law is not for 
the purpose of “regulating” things, as 
its advocates have claimed. 

American workers will resist and 
will make any sacrifices which may be 
necessary to prevent the industrial 
barons from riding on horseback over 
the masses of the people. 

William G. Muhleman. 


—_—_—_ 
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TAFT-HARTLEY ACT, HIGH COST OF LIVING 
AND RED THREAT TO PEACE LOOM AS MAJOR 
ISSUES BEFORE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 


Wear may prove to be the most 
important and most interesting labor 
convention in a decade will get under 
way on October 6 in the storied city of 
San Francisco. In the Civic Auditor- 
jum of the enchanting California me- 
tropolis, delegates representing well 
over 7,500,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor will attempt 
to solve the pressing and perplexing 
problems confronting trade unionism 
today and will map organized labor’s 
course for the difficult months ahead. 

Not since the open-shop drive of the 
1920s has an A. F. of L. convention 
had to deal with such a powerful anti- 
union offensive as was unleashed this 
year by the National Association of 
Manufacturers and its Congressional 
agents. The base Taft-Hartley Act and 
its many punishing ramifications will 
certainly occupy top place on the 
agenda of the sixty-sixth convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

As the delegates 
converge on San 
Francisco, various 
prognostications are 
heard as to the prob- 
able decisions which 
the convention will 
reach relative to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. No 
commentator really 
knows what is going to 
happen. 

In prospect is a 
thorough discussion of 
all the issues raised by 
the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the harsh inter- 
pretations of Robert 

Denham, general 
counsel of the Na- 
tional |..bor Relations 
Board under the new 
anti-union setup. The 
decisions will follow 
the dei .ite—probably 
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not until the conclave’s second week. 

Believed certain is endorsement of 
the policy of challenging in the courts 
the constitutionality of various dubious 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
preparing the ground for the 1948 Con- 
gressional elections, at which organized 
labor hopes to replace the present pro- 
N.A.M. majorities with fair-minded 
Senators and Representatives who will 
repeal the hated worker-shackling law. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is not the only 
important issue that will come before 
the convention. Other vital matters 
scheduled to receive much attention are 
the stratospheric prices for food and 
other commodities and the complex 
international situation. There is no 
doubt that the convention will sear the 
peace-undermining maneuvers of Rus- 
sia’s unscrupulous totalitarian rulers. 

Additional questions that will come 
before the delegates are organizing ac- 
tivities, the housing shortage, the need 


for national health insurance and im- 
provement of the existing social secur- 
ity program, a proposal for a big and 
effective public relations program to 
offset the gigantic propaganda mills 
operated by labor’s enemies, encourage- 
ment of consumer cooperatives, taxa- 
tion, veterans’ affairs and education. 


The speakers scheduled to address 
the convention include Secretary of 
Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Sena- 
tor Wayne Morse of Oregon, General 
Mark W. Clark, Kurt Schumacher, 
head of the Social Democratic Party 
in Western Germany; Hubert H. 
Humphrey, mayor of Minneapolis, and 
James S. Killen, chief of the Labor 
Division of General MacArthur’s occu- 
pation forces in Japan. 

The delegates at San Francisco will 
have an unusually heavy volume of 
business to transact. For this reason 
the final gavel is not expected to fall 
until October 16 at the earliest. 


At Chicago meeting last month, Executive Council prepared its report to convention 





















OR nineteen dramatic months the 
government, the workers and many 
of the industrialists of the United States 
had been engaged in a mighty effort to 
restore at least the semblance of prosper- 
ity. Franklin Roosevelt was in the second 
year of his first term as President. The 
watchword was “recovery.” But re- 
covery was painfully slow. 

At the bottom of the depression more 
than 13,000,000 citizens who needed 
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work and wanted to work had found 
themselves unemployed. And now, in 
October of 1934—despite the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, despite the ap- 
propriation of many millions of dollars 
for public works, despite a variety of 
emergency measures approved by a Con- 
gress eager to pull the country out of the 
valley—there were still 11,400,000 un- 
employed. 

The laboring people of America— 
those who still had jobs and those who 
had none—were suffering. Those who 
worked got sliver-thin pay envelopes. 
Millions were hungry. The depression 
had been on for five dreary years. And 
it was still on. 

Thus, it was in an atmosphere of per- 
plexity and anxiety and apprehension 
that the fifty-fourth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor was 
called to order in San Francisco in Octo- 
ber, 1934. When would there be an end 
to this soul-crushing condition called 
“depression”? How long would the 
misery of unemployment and hunger 






































continue? Was there a way out of the 
cul-de-sac? These were the questions in 
the delegates’ minds. 

The convention’s temporary chairman, 
President Edward Vandeleur of the San 
Francisco Central Labor Council, handed 
the gavel to William Green. The presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
launched into his keynote address. 

“Our remedy,” said President Green, 
“is to distribute the amount of work 
available among all those who are en- 
titled to work. We insist that the hours 
of labor in America shall be reduced to 
a point where the slack of unemployment 
shall be taken up.” 

There were 433 delegates in the Civic 
Auditorium on that October morning of 
thirteen long years ago. They were the 
representatives of 2,608,000 organized 
workers. Through ten action-crowded 
business days these delegates stayed on the 
job. Finally, at 11 p.m. on Friday, 
October 12, the fifty-fourth annual con- 
vention—destined to be the last in San 
Francisco until the nation had gone from 
peace to war and then back to peace 
again—passed into history. Before its 
adjournment the convention had unani- 
mously reelected William Green as presi- 
dent following a nominating speech by 
Delegate John L. Lewis, president of Mr. 
Green’s own union, the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

During the ensuing twelve months 
economic conditions in the nation showed 
a slight measure of improvement. The 
number of unemployed fell from 11,400,- 
000 to 10,6000,000. On July 5, 1935, 
the principle that in a democracy workers 
are entitled to organize into unions with- 
out interference from their employers 
was written into the laws of the land. 

Passage of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act greatly encouraged organiza- 
tion of the unorganized, and by the time 
of the next convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, the Executive Coun- 
cil could report a total membership in 
excess of 3,000,000—the highest figure 
since 1922. 

The 1935 convention was held at At 
lantic City. There was tense drama in 
that convention. Organization was the 


William Green keynotes convention 
at Seattle, October 6, 1941. Two 
months later U.S. was fighting a w@ 
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most important subject before the dele- 
gates. A majority report and a minority 
report were brought in. There was a 
prolonged debate. Then the convention 
had to make its choice. The minority 
report failed, the vote being 10,933 in 
favor and 18,024 against. The majority 
report was adopted. 

Three weeks after the Atlantic City 
convention adjourned, announcement was 
made in Washington of the formation 
of a “Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion.” The American labor movement 
was faced with a schism in its ranks. 

During 1936 the American Federation 
of Labor intensified its organizing activi- 
ties, and when the fifty-sixth annual con- 
yention met at Tampa, Florida, in No- 
vember of that year, there were 3,422,000 
members on the rolls. Business conditions 
had continued to improve, although un- 
employment was still around 9,000,000. 

In 1937 the Supreme Court upheld the 
National Labor Relations Act. Now 
there was no longer even a shred of doubt 
about labor’s right to organize freely. 


With the handing down of the Supreme 
Court’s decision, the American Federation 
of Labor inaugurated a most comprehen- 
sive organizing campaign. To help 
finance the big drive, an assessment was 
authorized by a special conference at 
Cincinnati in May, 1937, and ratified by 
subsequent conventions. From a mem- 
bership of 2,860,000 in August, 1937, 
the rise was constant during the years 
that followed. The workers of the na- 


tion showed that they were responsive 
to the progressive, sound and truly Amer- 
ican policies of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

As the Thirties drew toward a close 
the nation was still trying to get back on 
its feet. There were almost 9,500,000 
Americans still out of work in September 
of 1939 when Adolf Hitler’s panzers 
rolled into Poland. The next year France 
fell. The United States launched a great 
national defense program. Young men 
were drafted. Shipyards and aircraft 
plants began to work around the clock. 
America became the arsenal of democracy. 
Maximum cooperation in the crisis was 
given to their government by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and all its af- 
filiated unions. 

Came Pearl Harbor, and the United 
States was an active pafticipant in the war 
against the Axis. Members of A. F. of L. 
unions and the sons of members became 
fighting men. Women also donned uni- 
forms. 


The news was bad—almost all bad— 
through the first months after Japan’s 
sneak attack. Then the tide slowly 
turned. Organized labor threw its last 
ounce of strength into the struggle. The 
weight of American production began 
to be felt by the enemy. Ag last, in 
May, 1945, the Germans surrendered. 
In August, after two atomic bombs had 
fallen on their country, the Japanese fol- 
lowed suit. 

The return to peace, it was widely 


feared, would be accompanied by a return 
of heavy unemployment. Some econo- 
mists thought there would soon be as 
many as 8,000,000 out of work. Many 
commentators predicted a sharp drop in 
union membership. The unemployment 
forecasts were not borne out. And so far 
as A. F. of L. organizations were con- 
cerned, neither were the predictions about 
a shrinkage in union membership rolls. 


In the elections of November, 1946, 
with millions of citizens foolishly neg- 
lecting to vote, control of Congress passed 
into Republican hands. In 1947, seem- 
ingly determined to make sure that well- 
heeled industrialists would contribute 
most generously to Republican campaign 
funds, the new G.O.P. Congress—abetted 
by reactionary Southern Democrats— 
overrode a veto to pass a monstrous anti- 
labor law called the Taft-Hartley Act. 


As the American Federation of Labor 
returns to San Francisco after thirteen 
years in which events occurred that will 
make important parts of the history of 
this century, the nation finds itself sad- 
dled with a one-sided law which, if it 
remains in effect, will leave workers 
defenseless against wage slashing, length- 
ened hours and a new depression. 


In 1934 when the convention delegates 
gathered in San Francisco they were anx- 
ious and perplexed. In 1947 they are 
fighting mad. Labor’s enemies are plainly 
out to wreck the effectiveness of the na- 
tion’s trade unions. The delegates are in 
no temper to let that happen. 
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Needed Changes in Social Security 


By NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


A. F. of L. Director of Social Insurance Activities 


N past issues of the FEDERATIONIST 

there have been presented some 
detailed discussions of the deficiencies 
of our state unemployment compensa- 
tion laws, the value of a unified federal 
employment service and the need for a 
national health insurance system. While 
these matters are of vital 
concern to the membership 
of the unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of 
Labor—as evidenced by the 
eagerness with which their 
officials appeared to testify 
when related measures were 
before Congressional com- 
mittees—judging from the 
resolutions introduced into 
the conventions of state 
branches and of national 
and international unions, 
there is a steadily growing 
demand for improvement 
in the old-age and surviy- 
ors’ insurance program. 

The widespread interest 
in this program is not diffi- 
cult to understand. Every 
invidual wage-earner is re- 
minded of it each pay day 
as he notes the one per cent 
deduction which represents 
his regular contribution to 
the fund. There are now 
also about 1,800,000 per- 
sons in the United States, 
including those on whose 
earnings benefits are com- 
puted (primary benefits), 
wives, children, widows and 
dependent parents, who re- 
ceive a monthly amount 
which comes from the fund 
built up from these one per 
cent deductions and the 
equal amount paid by em- 
ployers over the past twelve 
years. 

And for all the weak- 
nesses and inadequacies of 
the present system, it would 
probably be difficult to find 
among this number many 
who would not agree that 
this part of our social insur- 
ance program represents a 
great advance. 

At the present rate these 
monthly benefits now repre- 
sent annual payments of 
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nearly $414,000,000 a year. We have 
indeed a foundation of a really good 
system to provide security for retired 
wage-earners and for the surviving 
dependents of younger workers who 
die before the age of retirement. Em- 
ployers have developed simple, efficient 


methods of wage record keeping and 
for making the contribution payments, 
and most of the anticipated difficulties 
of administering so vast a program 
have been ironed out. In fact, when it 
is remembered that the Social Security 
Administration now has current wage 


Monthly checks must be increased if nation is to play fair with its older people 
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records for over 75,000,000 workers, 
the efficiency and low cost of the opera- 
tion are most commendable. 

This system has now been in opera- 
tion for a little over twelve years. It 
has been eight years since any signifi- 
cant changes were made. In these 
eight years our economy has changed 
radically, and further revision of the 
Social Security Act, in light of present- 
day conditions, is past due. 

In the closing days of the first ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress a bill 
was introduced in the Senate by Sena- 
tors Murray, Wagner and McGrath 
(S. 1679), with a companion bill in 
the House by Congressman Dingell 
(H.R. 4303), which is intended to 
meet this need. The Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor considered the provisions of this 
bill at its Chicago meeting last month 
and is recommending it for approval 
by the San Francisco convention. 
While it is not possible to analyze the 
proposal completely in this article, a 
discussion of its main provisions is 
timely. 

The inadequacy of the present benefit 
structure is clearly indicated in the 
figures released by the Social Security 
Administration which show that during 
1946 the average monthly benefit paid 
a retired worker was only $23.90—for 
retired women workers it was only 
$19.60. The average monthly benefit 
paid a retired worker and his wife— 
providing the wife had reached age 
65—was only $39. 

The new bill proposes to improve 
the primary benefit structure in three 
direct ways. 

The first of these would be a change 
in the method of computing the pri- 
mary benefit. Under the present law 
the primary benefit is computed as 
follows: (1) take 40 per cent of the 
first $50 of average monthly wage (ob- 
tained roughly by dividing the total 
wages paid to the worker since 1937 
to the time of retirement by the number 
of months he has worked in covered 
employment) and add to it 10 per cent 
of the next $200 of average monthly 
Wage ; (2) add one per cent of the sum 
thus obtained for each year in which 
the worker received as much as $200 
of wages in covered employment. The 
sum of these figures is the amount of 
the monthly primary benefit. 

The new bill raises the amount on 
Which the 40 per cent is computed from 
$50 to $75 and adds 10 per cent of 
the remaining $250 of average monthly 
Wage instead of the present $200. 

The method of computing the aver- 
age monthly wage is changed from a 
monthly to a quarterly system, which 
will pr ve more equitable for workers 
engaged in employment of an inter- 
mittent character, but in effect rules 
Out only half of the time the worker 
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MONTHLY SURVIVORS’ 


INSURANCE BENEFITS 


A comparison of benefits under S. 1679—H.R. 4303 and those 
under present law, based on average monthly wage of $200 





UNDER PRESENT LAW 


UNDER S. 1679—H.R. 4303 





Widow| 1 child 


Widow and |Widow and 
3 children 


Widow and| Widow and 


Widow lchild | 3 children 











$28.88 
31.50 
36.75 


$48.13 
52.50 
61.25 


*10 yrs. of coverage 
*20 yrs. of coverage 
*40 yrs. of coverage 





$32.25 
38.25 
45.00 


$58.75 $105.75 
63.75 114.75 
75.00 120.00** 


$77.00 
84.00 
85.00** 




















*Assuming in each instance the employment was in the same number of elapsed 


years. 


**Legal maximum. 





was either unemployed or employed in 
non-covered employment, instead of 
the whole time, as provided under the 
present law. 

Now let us see how this would work 
out in a specific case. We'll take an 
improbable case ruling out wage in- 
creases over a period of twenty years, 
just to keep the illustration simple. 

Suppose a worker worked steadily at 
$250 per month for twenty years be- 
ginning 1937 and then retired, being 
65 years of age. He would compute 
his benefit under the present law as 
follows : 

Average monthly wage 


40% of first $50 
10% of remaining $200.. 


Sub-total 
Plus 20% (1% for each of 
20 years) 


Primary Monthly Benefit $48 


Under the proposed bill the same 
worker would compute his benefit as 
follows : 


Average monthly wage 
40% of first $75 
10% of remaining $175 17.50 


$30.00 


Sub-total 


Plus 20% (1% for each 

of 20 years—actually, 

under the new bill, %% 
for each quarter)... 9.50 


Primary Monthly Benefit $57 


If the worker in our simplified illus- 
tration had been able to average $300 
per month over the period of twenty 
years, he would benefit still more from 
the liberalization of the formula. Under 
the present law the computation would 
be the same, as wages in excess of 
$250 per month are not included in 
the calculation. If the bill were passed, 
he would be eligible for benefits com- 
puted as follows: 

Average monthly wage 


40% of first $75 
10% of remaining $225.. 


Sub-total 
Plus 20% 


Primary Monthly Benefit $63 
He would also benefit by the pro- 


visions of the new bill if he were en- 
gaged in some irregular employment. 
Suppose, for example, a worker worked 
for a period of twenty years beginning 
in 1937, but he was engaged in cov- 
ered employment for only half the time. 
The other half of the time he might 
be either unemployed or in employment 
not covered under the law. Suppose 
his actual average monthly earnings 
were $200 in both types of employment. 
Under the present law he would receive 
a primary monthly benefit of $33. 
Under the provisions of the new bill 
he would be eligible for a primary 
monthly benefit of $38.40. This needs 
to be qualified further in favor of the 
insured worker since, as I shall indi- 
cate later, many more types of employ- 
ment are covered by the new bill. 

If our example were a chauffeur, 
working half the time for a trucking 
concern and the other half as a private 
chauffeur, under the present law he 
would still, on retiring at age 65 after 
twenty years of service at $200 per 
month, be eligible for the monthly 
benefit of $33, but since his employ- 
ment as private chauffeur would also 
be covered under the new law, his aver- 
age monthly wage would not be reduced 
by the months of employment in that 
capacity, and he would be eligible for 
a primary benefit of $51 per month. 

The proposed improvement in benefit 
structure is also reflected in the benefits 
payable to surviving dependents of de- 
ceased workers. The table above illus- 
trates the extent of the improvement 
in case of a worker who received an 
average wage of $200 in steady cov- 
ered employment. 

The foregoing illustrations anticipate 
the second means employed in the new 
bill for improving the benefit struc- 
ture—namely, a change in the method 
of computing the average monthly 
wage on which the primary benefit is 
based. Under the present law the 
average monthly wage is lowered di- 
rectly in proportion to the time the 
worker is either unemployed or not in 
covered employment. The proposed 
fofmula still reduces the average 
monthly wage for time not in covered 

(Continued on Page 39) 








By IRVING BROWN 


A. F. of L. Representative in Europe 


TALY constitutes the most critical eco- 
nomic and political situation in Western 
Europe. There is an immediate and 
urgent crisis which cannot be postponed until 
the end of the year or until some sort of 
Marshall Plan can be put into effect. 
The economy of Italy is for all practical 
purposes bankrupt. Italy does not know 
where her next meal is coming from. There 
are not enough dollars to meet Italy’s food de- 
mands in the next two months. If immediate 
economic aid in the form of wheat and essen- 
tial raw materials is not forth- 
coming, there will be wide-scale 
hunger and riots, followed by a 
strong Communist bid for power. 
This is no idle talk but an im 
mediate reality which America 
must face. The loss of Italy asa 
democratic power is a threat 
the entire Truman policy ™ 
Greece and the Mediterranean 
Keystone and an eventual threat to the 
Women who hid future of a democratic Europe. 
corn in a cellar The seriousness of the situation 
curse as they are_ can be seen in the Italian govefi- 
put under arrest ment’s decision to cut down of 
capital investment, essential fe 
construction needs and export 
industries in order to make every last fe 
source and asset available to buy much-ne 
wheat and foodstuffs for this poverty-stricken 
land. Even in normal times, Italy is a very 
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country depending upon imports 
gm other countries. Prior to the 
mar, she was able to pay for 70 per cent 


Hiner imports by both exporting goods 


ea hard-working labor. The deficiency 
met by a number of invisible items, 
gueh as tourist trade, shipping, etc. As 


@uesult of the war, Italy’s economic 


ficulties have been aggravated by the 
qd for large-scale reconstruction; 
much of the country was ravaged and 
Metroyed during the conflict. Much 


Sroeress has already been made by the 
hard-working people of Italy. In spite 


cag 


im the vast destruction of railroads, 
Drdges and buildings and a continuing 


lek of raw materials, especially coal, 
aly increased her industrial produc- 


fon in 1946 by about three times over 


Production now is 75 
It must be 


at of 1945. 
er cent of the 1938 rate. 


Memembered that this degree of recov- 


@y has been accomplished with only 40 


per cent of the coal actually needed by 
madustry. Agriculture has reached 70 


te 75 per cent of the 1938 level. 
This is still a long way from the 


lactual needs of a country whose popu- 


lation has increased by about 3,000,000 
since 1938. It must be remembered 
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that Italy has always been overpopu- 
lated. In the past emigration has 
helped, but this seems an unlikely solu- 
tion today, although many Italians are 
being recruited to work in other coun- 
tries, like France and the Argentine, to 
relieve unemployment, which now 
amounts to about 2,500,000. 

In former years Italy’s agricultural 
exports to Central Europe represented 
40 per cent of her foreign trade. This 
avenue has been practically closed by 
the vacuum which exists in Germany 
and as a result of the well-known situa- 
tion in Eastern Europe. 


Long-Range Problem Also Tough 


Thus, while Italy finds herself con- 
fronted with an immediate short-range 
catastrophic situation which must be 
faced within the next few weeks, 
there is an over-all long-range eco- 
nomic problem which is characterized 
by a low and inadequate rate of indus- 
trial and agricultural production, the 
need for new capital investments for 
both reconstruction and the develop- 
ment of export industries, and the re- 
gaining of the former Central and East 
European markets or their replacement. 


This problem is further accentuated 
by the amount of reparations which 
must be paid to Greece, Yugoslavia, 
Albania and Russia. This constitutes 
an economic drain on the poor re- 
sources of a country which under the 
best of circumstances could not sup- 
port itself, let alone meet the present 
tremendous reparations bill. Actually, 
the net effect of the reparations charge 
on Italy will mean that the United 
States, through its loans to Italy, is 
financing payments to countries like 
Yugoslavia and Albania that are par- 
ticipating actively in @ worldwide 
political-ideological struggle against the 
United States and democracy. 

In addition to the economic factors 
making for a crisis situation in Italy, 
there are the non-economic ones. While 
in Italy last month I was particularly 
impressed by the psychological reac- 
tions to the peace treaty. There is a 
feeling of chagrin and betrayal. The 
Italian people, in the words of an acute 
American observer, always regarded 
the government as “they,” against 
themselves who are “we.” 

In their childlike simplicity, which 

(Continued on Page 36) 


Renato Pergoloni, civil 
servant, looks on as his 
wife buys sugar in the 
black market. Better 
off than most workers, 
he earns $70 monthly 








Convention scene at Southport, Lancashire, as the British Trades Union Congress held its annual meeting 


Slt labor Mee 


By ARNOLD S. ZANDER and GEORGE M. RICHARDSON 


HE 1947 convention-of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress was 
held last month. It was a most serious 
meeting, watched with keen interest by 
all Great Britain. Well over 100 news- 
paper representatives were in attend- 
ance at the convention, which was held 
at Southport. The extensive press cov- 
erage is but one indication of the im- 
portance accorded to the deliberations 
of the British trade union movement. 
It was reported that there are 7,540,- 
397 members in the T.U.C. This is an 
increase of 869,000 over last year’s 
total. The population from which this 
membership comes is only about 48,- 
000,000, or approximately one-third 
that of the United States. 

Not only is the T.U.C. large but it 
does not stand alone. The members 
of the T.U.C. are also members of con- 
sumer cooperative societies and of 
branches of the British Labor Party. 
The British labor movement, if it can 
be spoken of in the singular, has three 
facets—one economic, one producing 
and trading, and one political. 

The three organizations are coordi- 
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A. F. of L. Delegate Richardson speaking. He lambasted the U.S.S.R. 
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gated, and so when any one of the 
three issues a pronouncement hav- 
ing to do with its own sphere of 
acivity, the statement commands 
agiention as the expression of a 
lamge segment of the population, 
supported by important related 
movements. 
A gathering of the Labor Party 
has special significance when the 
controls the government, as it 





does now. A meeting of the T.U.C. has 


great significance during a time of 
economic crisis like the present. The 
keynote of the Southport convention 
was crisis. The'836 delegates repre- 
senting 187 unions devoted themselves 
seriously to the agenda prepared by the 
General Council for their consideration. 

T.U.C. procedures are different 
from those we employ at A. F. of L. 
conventions. For one thing, the Brit- 
ish Convention lasts just five days. It 
proceeds on quite an exact schedule. 
The committee assignment procedure is 
not used. Instead, all items and all 
resolutions are presented on the floor 
of the full convention for debate and 
action. 

The General Council’s report, in its 
opening paragraphs, said: 

“We find ourselves at grips with 
problems, the nature of which we had 
foreseen but the extent of which no- 
body could have predicted accurately. 
Circumstances combined to produce ex- 
ceptional stresses, and the burden on 
the trade union movement today is 
heavier than at any time in its history.” 

The report was referring to the phe- 
nomenally bad weather during much 
of the past year and the setback to the 
economic recovery of the country re- 
sulting therefrom. The situation would 


bad weather intensified the crisis. But 
the T.U.C. asked for all the facts and 
called on the government to disclose 
the exact nature of the difficulties. 

In a supplementary report on devel- 
opments in the economic situation, the 
General Council called on the govern- 
Ment to set out in detail the exact eco- 
homie position and the country’s imme- 
diate prospects and also the action 
which the government had in mind “to 
meet the situation.” 

A meeting was held by General 

neil representatives with the Lord 
President of the Council, Herbert Mor- 
rison, and the Minister of Labor and 
National Service, George A. Isaacs. It 
Was disclosed that, on the whole, the 
country had made excellent progress in 
recovering from the effects of the war, 
but “before we had had time fully to 
recover, our external difficulties had 
become acute,” 

Reference was made to the ap- 
Proaching exhaustion of the credits 
from the United States and Canada. 


§ Some 35 per cent of the American loan 
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have been bad enough in any case; the 




























































Zander told convention 
preniy t ier picture in U.S. 


Three members of 
General Council at 
Southport meeting 


to Britain in 1946 has been wiped out 
by the sharp increase in the cost of 
goods purchased in the United States. 

As fraternal delegates, we pointed 
out that these same higher prices had 
eaten deeply into the savings of Ameri- 
can workers and greatly diminished the 
value of their wages and salaries. 

The Labor government reported to 
the T.U.C. that imports would have to 
be carefully reviewed with a view to 
further reductions and adjustments. 
The government’s report then said: 

“Above all, we must take additional 
steps to speed up the increase in our 
production of those goods which are 
in demand in world markets.” 

It was recognized that a better dis- 
tribution of available British manpower 
was necessary to get more workers in 


Textile workers from Midlands discuss a problem outside the hall 


the export industries. The government 
proposed a return to the Control of 
Engagements Order which had been 
in effect during the war. 


The Southport convention debated 
this proposal at length. The burden of 
the argument was that the government 
was not going far enough and that 
people engaged in useless occupations 
and the idle classes should be ordered 
into vitally necessary jobs. Finally, 
the convention approved “a limited di- 
rection of labor in order to secure the 
better distribution of manpower en- 
forced upon this country by the present 
serious economic situation.” 

“The trade union. movement, like 
the nation of which it is part, has never 
failed to rise to an emergency,” said 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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This is modern Montreal, looking toward the harbor. Montreal is the metropolis of French-speaking Quebec 


N AUGUST 9, 1946, some 6,000 
A. F. of L. textile workers re- 
turned to work after one of the most 
bitter strikes in Canadian history. Last- 
ing three months, this 
strike ended in complete 
victory for the United 
Textile Workers of 
America. Labor’s suc- 
cess in this struggle was 
an important milestone 
in the progress of trade 
unionism in Quebec. 
The clear victory won 
by these 6,000 union 
members, employed in 
five textile mills owned 
by the largest corpora- 
tion in Canada and one 
which in the past has of- 
ten been considered the 
most anti-labor concern in the country, 
demonstrated what cooperation among 
the various A. F. of L. unions could 
accomplish. This report does not seek 
to diminish in any way the credit due 
the local and international officers and 
representatives of the U.T.W.A. for 
the sincerity and integrity of their lead- 
ership of that splendid organization. 
The Textile Workers’ leaders them- 
selves were the first to admit, however, 
that without the cooperation and moral 
as well as financial support of all 
A. F. of L. unions in the district, this 
great strike could never have been won. 
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MR. CUTLER 


Therefore, while much importance 


must be attached to the victory which 


resulted in the U.T.W.A.’s winning 
sole bargaining rights and substantial 
wage increases, all em- 
bodied in a union con- 
tract covering 6,000 em- 
ployes, the most signifi- 
cant result of that strike 
was the formation of an 
A. F. of L. Coordinating 
Committee. This agency 
was to go on from the 
textile fight to the vital 
task of rallying powerful 
support for any affiliated 
union in the Province 
of Quebec which might 
find itself in a difficult 
situation at one time or 
another. 

The Coordinating Committee was 
officially read into the constitution of 
the Quebec Federation of Labor at that 
body’s convention last year in Quebec 
City. The Coordinating Committee is 
composed of the president of the Que- 
bec Federation of Labor, the vice- 
presidents for Montreal, Quebec City 
and Three Rivers, a representative of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
a representative of the Trades and La- 
bor Congress of Canada. 

The main task of the Coordinating 
Committee during the past year has 
been to foster a new spirit of co- 


operation among the unions in the 
Province. The aim has been to make 
all our unions recognize that each local 
union’s problems and battles were the 
responsibility of organized labor as a 
whole. Never before has the proverb 
“United we stand, divided we fall,” 
been so completely accepted. As a re- 
sult, in the past year great progress 
has been made by Quebec labor, both 
organizationally and in the consolida- 
tion of our existing unions. 

Organized labor in Quebec and 
throughout Canada is confronted with 
terrific tasks in this postwar era. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that, along with 
many general problems, organized labor 
in Quebec has had to face special dif 
ficulties. The Province of Quebec is bi 
lingual. Both French and English are 
official languages. Therefore, labor 
circulars must be made up in 
English and French. Union meetings 
are carried on in both languages, whi 
usually makes the sessions twice a 
lengthy as they would be if only ome 
tongue were used. In developing lead- 
ership in the local unions, the sea 
for qualified officers is more or less 
limited to members who can speak 
write both languages. 


This is not the only special problem 
in Quebec. Unlike other regions @ 
North America, Quebec has not beet 
satisfied to have a divided House 0 
Labor with two rival labor orgamiza- 
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tions, unfortunate as that may be. In 

ebec there are no less than eight 
distinct so-called trade union organiza- 
tions. “Yes, in the Province of Quebec 
we have a labor organization for every 
weekday and two for Sunday. 

Although Quebec is one of the main 
industrial provinces of Canada, the 
dectoral system is so fashioned that 
minority agricultural groups have al- 
ways been in a position to make the 
difference between victory and defeat 
for any political party seeking power. 
Hence, Quebec has never been in a 
position to boast of a pro-labor govern- 
ment or pro-labor laws. On the con- 
trary, we are faced with outmoded 
antilabor laws, which still result in 
provincial police being used from time 
to time to smash picket lines. 

Labor leaders are constantly being 

ted in Quebec with less regard 
than is shown the average criminal. 
During strikes large numbers of union 
organizers are arrested and held with- 
out bail. 

It is in the face of these circum- 
stances that organized labor, which in 
ally case was never pampered in these 
parts, is realizing more than ever the 
need for coordinated cooperation. This 
realization has led to the building of 
more unions in Quebec in the past 
twelve months than in any previous 
single year. 

Due credit for this great progress 
must be given to A. F. of L. Director 
of Organization Frank P. Fenton. In 
the past two years conferences of 
A. F. of L. union representatives have 
been held at which, under Brother 
Fenton’s comprehensive guidance and 
ardent enthusiasm, plans were laid for 
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various all-embracing organizing cam- 
paigns. Thanks in large measure to 
these efforts, the American Federation 
of Labor now has more than 110,000 
members in Quebec, an all-time high. 

Several organizations which previ- 
ously never had established themselves 
in this district are now doing very 
well. Remarkable results have been 
achieved by the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. After an intensive 
six-month organizing drive, the Team- 
sters chartered Local 106, and today 
this local union holds bargaining rights 
under a collective agreement covering 
over 7,000 general truck drivers and 
helpers. 

Another union which has made great 
strides in Quebec is the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers. Local 333, 
under a recently granted charter, is 
moving forward at a gratifying rate in 
an organizing drive which is now in 
progress in the baking industry. 

In every instance, whether the work- 
ers involved are employed in metals, 
preserves, general food or other plants 
presently under federal charters, or 
whether they are in the needle trades, 
glass blowers, building service em- 
ployes, shipyard mechanics, paper mill 
employes, cement workers, chemical 
workers or tobacco workers, progress 
is being made. Not only is membership 
on the rise. In addition, substantial 
wage gains and generally improved 
working conditions are being won with 
regularity. 

A very important organizing drive is 
under way in the construction industry. 
The sincere attention being given to 
this campaign by the international 
union headquarters of the respective 


New pact with Dominion Textile Company is approved at meeting by members of U.T.W.A.’s Local 102 



























































building trades is most encouraging. 
This writer wishes, on behalf of the 
policy committee of the Building 
Trades Council of the Province of Que- 
bec, to thank every international presi- 
dent for the valuable direct support 
that has been given. It is sincerely 
appreciated indeed. 


The building trades under the ban- 
ner of the several A. F. of L.-affiliated 
international unions have always been 
regarded as a vital section of the local 
organized labor movement. The cam- 
paign presently in progress indicates 
that in the general upsurge of organiz- 
ing activity in Quebec, they will not 
be caught napping. 

Organized labor in our territory is 
fully aware of the attempts being con- 
templated in certain anti-labor quarters 
to smash or at least impair the ability 
of our unions to help the working peo- 
ple of Quebec to raise their standard 
of living. Labor’s recent organizing 
campaigns, which have added to our 
numbers, give us new strength that 
must and will be used to stabilize our 
gains. We intend in the months ahead 
to establish better working conditions 
and human self-respect for the men, 
women and girls employed in the 
plants, mills and factories of Quebec. 

We have found new outlets for our 
desire to cooperate with one another 
through the coordination of our activi- 
ties. This explains our recent successes. 
This, we are confident, is the key to 
continued advances. 

Through bonafide, virile trade union- 
ism, the American Federation of Labor 
leads the way to progress for the work- 
ers of Quebec and their families. 





























































MR. DOYLE 


HE history of the Coopers in 
America is perhaps more interest- 
ing than that of any other group of 
craftsmen. The first organization of any 
kind among the Coopers in America 
was a Boston guild. Its charter of 
incorporation was granted by the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay almost 
300 years ago—on October 18, 1648. 
From 1648 onward many organiza- 
tions among the Coopers came into 
existence, but they were known as 
societies and were benevolent in charac- 
ter. It was not until 1833 that the 
Coopers organized trade’ unions. 

The New York Coopers were organ- 
ized on July 26, 1833. The Baltimore 
Journeymen Coopers were organized 
on July 27, 1833. Shortly after the 
Baltimore Coopers were organized, they 
appointed a committee to ascertain the 
sentiment of the employers on the ten- 
hour system. 

The Philadelphia Coopers first or- 
ganized on March 12, 1834, but that 
group had a short career. Two years 
later Philadelphia had unions known 
as the Journeymen Oak Coopers and 
the Cedar Coopers. In April of 1836, 
the Philadelphia Oak Coopers were on 
strike for higher wages. 

These new unions had not gone far 
before a severe industrial crisis broke. 
In 1837 the financial system of the 
United States collapsed. Wages were 
cut on all sides. Plants were closed. 
With their members out of work and 
out of funds, most of the unions fell 
to pieces. Only a few, by desperate 
struggle, survived the storm. 

The Coopers’ Protective Union No.1, 
of New York, was one of the few 
survivors. This organization was rep- 
resented at the Central Workingmen’s 
Congress held in New York City on 
June 6, 1850. The New York union 
was to be one of the locals represented 
at the first convention of the Coopers, 
held at Clevelaiid in May, 1870. It was 
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at this convention that the first Coopers 
International Union was organized. 

After the panic of 1837, those local 
unions that had not perished in the 
crisis took on renewed life, and new 
locals were established as industry 
spread. Strikes to win higher wages 
were waged as prices rose and the pros- 
perity of the country advanced. How- 
ever, another industrial panic came 
along in 1857, and again many local 
unions went out of existence. 

Before industry had recovered from 
this disaster, the Civil War burst upon 
the nation. The demand for all kinds 
of cooperage was enormous. The Coop- 
ers organized in every industrial center. 


Barrel-Making Machinery Appears 


Following the war there was a boom, 
and the services of coopers continued 
in great demand. In this period special 
efforts were made to perfect barrel- 
making machinery. Despite the crudity 
of the machinery, the steam barrel fac- 
tories were soon turning out barrels by 
the tens of thousands. 

The machine-made barrel was far 
inferior to the hand-made barrel. It 
could, however, be made tight with 
a heavy coating of glue. Another im- 
portant factor that aided the movement 
to mechanization during the experi- 
mental stage was the fact that the pro- 
ducers were also the consumers. Sus- 
pensions, breaks and stoppages were 
tolerated in order to perfect the bar- 
rel machine. 

Besides the problem of machinery, 
the Coopers were confronted with the 
competition of alien workmen. There 
were many experienced coopers among 
the vast numbers of immigrants who 
were entering the United States in the 
post-Civil War period. As a result, 
competition among the coopers was 
intensified. Wages began to fall, and 
soon strikes and lockouts were occur- 
ring everywhere. 

In the early part of 1870 the Cleve- 
land Coopers were successful in a strike 
that was led by Martin A. Foran. The 
Cleveland strike was not won, how- 
ever, without a bitter struggle against 
the competition of fellow-workmen in 
other cities that supplied the struck 
shops of Cleveland with barrels, 





The only way to remedy this situa- 
tion, Foran saw, was to organize on 
a national basis. A call was sent out 
to coopers throughout the nation to 
meet in Cleveland on May 6, 1870. 

Only thirteen delegates attended in 
response to the call. They organized 
the Coopers International Union. The 
delegates were from only four states— 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Maryland. These men _ represented 
not more than 1,500 workers, and it 
was extremely doubtful whether their 
constituents would endorse the actions 
taken by the convention. 

The Cleveland convention was in 
session for three days. It elected 
Foran as president. He had prepared 
a draft constitution which was adopted 
by the convention with few changes. 
He was authorized by the convention 
to organize new local unions. 

A special session of the international 
union assembled at Baltimore on Octo- 
ber 4, 1870. Since the Cleveland con- 
vention five months earlier, the number 
of locai unions had increased to forty- 
one, representing a total membership 
of 3,350. At a third session of the 
international union, held in New York 
City in 1871, the membership had risen 
to 8,371 members. In 1871 there was 
but one other labor organization in all 
America that could show a membership 
total larger than that. 

Shortly after the St. Louis conven- 
tion, held in 1874, Foran resigned the 
presidency of the international union. 
Admitted to the practice of law, he was 
elected in 1874 on the Democratic 
ticket as City Attorney of Cleveland. 
He was elected to Congress in 18% 
and was reelected several times. At 
the time of his death he was a judge 
of the Ohio Supreme Court. 

Robert Schilling of Cleveland, later 
of Milwaukee, succeeded Martin Foran 
as president of the Coopers Interna- 
tional Union. During the latter part 
of 1875, Schilling resigned after an un- 
successful attempt to economize in his 
office. He reduced the per capita tax, 
which proved a disastrous venture. 

The organization was rapidly dete- 
riorating. The fifth convention, held at 
Rochester, New York, in 1876, was at- 
tended by only eleven delegates, rep 
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resenting 1,110 members. Very little 
was heard of the Coopers International 
Union after that convention. However, 
the international union was represented 
at the 1881 convention of the Federa- 
tion of Organized Trades and Labor 
Unions, the forerunner of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The Coopers International Union ap- 
parently went out of existence during 
the year 1881, but many of the local 
unions remained intact and affiliated 
with the Knights of Labor. Those 
local unions were the nucleus of the 
present international union, organized 
at Titusville, Pennsylvania, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1890, and granted a charter by 
the American Federation of Labor on 
October 3, 1891. 

Philip Strong was secretary-treas- 
urer of the international union from 
1890 to 1896 and John L. McFadden 
was secretary-treasurer from 1896 to 
1897. The international union estab- 
lished its headquarters in Kansas City, 
Kansas, and James Cable was secre- 
tary-treasurer until he resigned in 1910 
to become a city commissioner. 

In the late Nineties, the Coopers In- 
ternational Union gave up its opposi- 
tion to machine-made barrels and began 
to organize the machine barrel shops. 
The union was successful in this 
campaign by advocating the union 
stamp of the Coopers International 
Union. By 1904 the beer barrel coopers 
were receiving $4 for an eight-hour 
day. 

In 1908, Andrew Hughes of Boston 
was elected president. He held that 
office until he resigned in 1922. In 
1910, James Deal was elected secretary- 
treasurer, retaining the position until 
his death in 1921. Forrest M. Krepps 
was then elected secretary-treasurer 
and was in office until 1929. 

In 1925 the writer was elected presi- 
dent and, when the offices of president 
and secretary-treasurer were combined 
in 1929, was elected to that office and 
has held it since that time. Head- 
quarters were moved from Kansas City 
to Boston. 

During Prohibition the union lost 
about four-fifths of its membership, but 
in 1934 an organizing campaign was 
maugurated to unionize the whiskey 
and wine cooperage industry. This 
drive proved very successful. 

Wages were exceptionally low. Un- 
skilled workers in assembly plants 
were receiving thirty cents an hour and 
even skilled workers were getting only 
sixty cents. Through organizing ef- 
torts, wages were raised from thirty 
cents to ninety-three cents for the un- 
skilled and from sixty cents to $1.35 
‘or skilled workers. In the mills wages 
were hiteen cents an hour for unskilled 
workers and forty cents for skilled 
workers, and these rates have been 
raised to eighty cents an hour for un- 
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skilled workers and $1.25 for skilled 
workers, with six paid holidays and 
vacation clauses, 

The Coopers International Union is 
now at its highest membership peak. 


There are eighty-four local unions in 
the. United States. The C.I.U. has 
been successful in having its un.on 
label placed on 80 per cent of the bar- 
rels manufactured in this country. 











By ANDREW MACDONALD 


General Chairman, Radio Officers Union 


N AUGUST 7 of this year the 

Seattle press announced that a 
local labor leader had resigned his 
office in protest against control of his 
union by a group of “Red Fascists.” 
One of the newspapers reported further 
that, in a “surprise move,” the anti- 
Communist official had been offered, 
and had accepted, the post of Seattle 
representative of the A. F. of L.’s Radio 
Officers Union. However, to those who 
know the Radio Officers Union and its 
long, ceaseless fight to break up Com- 
munist domination of the sea-going 
radio officer and his job, there was 
little that was surprising in the Seattle 
incident ; it was only another paragraph 
in a history that began ten years ago. 

The prologue was written in the 
gloomy days of the depression when 
collapse of the economic system brought 
an abrupt end to the fourth freedom 
for many people, and poverty, dis- 
ruption and discontent swept the na- 
tion. That was what the Communists 
had been waiting for. Communism 
breeds on hunger and despair, and 
“the party” moved in quickly on the 
American scene. 

The great barrier to totalitarianism 
in this or any other country is the 
labor movement—the trade unions. 
Therefore, the primary goal of the 
Communists was to infiltrate, take 
over and subsequently destroy the 
American labor movement. The lead- 
ership of the Communist Party con- 
siders the merchant marine a key in- 
dustry vital to our nation’s security 
and welfare. Accordingly, the Com- 
munists’ orders were to concentrate on 
the U.S. maritime unions. 

The Commies did a thorough job; 
they smashed most of the waterfront 
unions. One of the organizations 
against which they threw their full 
weight was the small, but important, 
union of marine radio officers. They 
took that organization over—lock, 
stock and barrel. 

Of course, they had opposition, for 
there are always a few smart enough 
to hold fast to their birthright no mat- 
ter how hungry they are and no matter 
how attractively the mess of pottage 
laid before them is fixed up. In the 
beginning, the men who would not 
swallow communism fought within 
their union, trying desperately to break 
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the Communist grip. But it was no 
good. They were only a_ handful 
against a powerful, disciplined and well- 
organized dictatorship. 

Most of the opponents of commun- 
ism were “purged” in a series of framed 
and phoney trials; others resigned, 
even though they knew that Com- 
munist control over the waterfront 
was so strong that resigning member- 
ship in their union meant giving up 
their livelihood. 

They got out, or they were forced 
out; but they did not give up. What 
could they do? What they did do was 
go to the A. F. of L.’s Commercial 
Telegraphers Union and ask for help 
and a charter. They got both promptly 
—and the fight was on. 

That was a hard year, that first year 
of 1937, for the C.T.U.’s new division. 
You slipped aboard a ship and after 
talking for an hour or so, you signed up 
the radio officer as a member of the 
Radio Officers Union. A few hours 
later he would be on the beach, kicked 
off his ship by the watchful Soviet cell 
that would be found aboard most ships 
that sailed in those days. If you got a 
member aboard safely in one port, the 
odds were even that he would be forced 
off at the next port. 

On one passenger ship the R.O.U. 
radio officers locked themselves in the 
radio room in the face of a crew sit- 
down strike to force them off. Com- 
pany guards finally broke open the 
doors and carried the radio officers off 
the ship. 

Freighters and tankers carry only 
one radio officer—one man against 
forty. Passenger ships carry three radio 
officers—three men against hundreds. 
The odds against the Radio Officers 
Union were high; fellow travelers in 
government agencies and peace-at-any- 
price company executives made them 
higher. Most of the men the R.O.U. 
tried to sign up were afraid. Afraid of 
the Commies? No! Afraid of poverty 
and want. Afraid because their wives 
and children were having a hard time. 
With many it was the first job in a 
long time and they were not going to 
take any chance of losing it. 

“What difference does it make,” 
some asked, “if the Communists are in 
control? They’re getting results, aren’t 
they ?” 


How to Whip the Commies 





MR. MACDONALD 


The Communists were getting re- 
sults and thereby the R.O.U. learned 
the first of the many lessons it had to 
learn quickly and the hard way. 

This freedom, this America, the 
men of the R.O.U. learned, was to the 
worker, to the little fellow a great deal 
more than a statement of principles or 
a collection of well-chosen and well- 
meaning phrases. Sure, it was freedom 
of speech and freedom of religion but, 
just as surely, it was freedom from fear 
and freedom from want. America is 
having a job and a home and the right 
to be so free from the tyranny of want 
that a man has the time, the oppor- 
tunity and the means to think about 
the other fellow and give him a helping 
hand when needed. Talk is important, 
but your American wants more than 
just talk—he wants results. 

The Radio Officers Union changed 
its pace. Flag-waving, pretty speeches 
and appeals to patriotism were parked 
in a safe place and the R.O.U. went 
out to get jobs and better pay and 
better conditions for the jobs—to get 
results. To fight communism you fight 
distrust, discontent, poverty, greed and 
prejudice. These are the things a labor 
union fights, and that is why the unions 
are first on the Communist list to be 
destroyed. The R.O.U. got jobs for 
its men. It got them better pay and 
better working conditions. It got them 
results; and the results began to push 
holes through the Commie front. 

Toward the end of 1937 the Com- 
munist-controlled union made a mis 
take, a bad mistake. Up to that time 
it had been getting contracts with the 
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steamship companies and they were 
good contracts. But the man who was 
writing and negotiating them, Fred M. 
Howe, was bitterly anti-Communist; 
and so he was purged. Howe, one oi 
the ablest officials and negotiators in 
the labor movement, had stayed with 
his union, fighting the Commies at 
every turn. Finally he had to get out. 
The goon squad that locked him out of 
his office was just a little too much for 
one man to handle. 

In the “surprise move” of 1937 the 
Radio Officers Union offered Fred M. 
Howe the post of New York represent- 
ative of the organization. He accepted 
the offer and then the fur really began 
to fly. The R.O.U. never missed a 
trick. When the left-wingers requested 
certification in any company, the 
R.O.U. would protest loud and long 
and demand an election even in cases 
where the result appeared to be a fore- 
gone conclusion. Strangely enough, the 
R.O.U. won most of those “foregone 
conclusions.”” In one case the union 
could show only two authorizations to 
the opposition’s fifteen, but when the 
ballots were counted the R.O.U. had 
won the election by a 2 to 1 majority. 

The Communists controlled the big 
United States Lines and they had a 


A. F. of L. radio officers on the liner America. 
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contract to prove it. Fred Howe, by 
that time the R.O.U.’s secretary-treas- 
urer, contacted every ship and demand- 
ed an election. The R.O.U. won the 
company by one vote. With the U.S. 
Lines went the biggest and best pas- 
senger ships in the merchant marine, 
and the loss broke the Commies’ hearts. 
They never got over that one. 

From then on they lost contract after 
contract, company after company— 
Richfield Oil Company, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Radiomarine, Calmar 
Line, United Fruit, Tidewater Oil, Ore 
Steamship, Agwilines, Socony Vacuum, 
Tropical Radio and many more. The 
Radio Officers Union, A. F. of L., 
signed up forty-seven companies and 
their subsidiaries. To this day it has 
never lost a contract. 

Out of the struggle of the R.O.U.’s 
early years came the words included in 
its application for membership : 

“T hereby declare that I am not a 
member of nor a sympathizer with any 
Nazi, Communist or Fascist organiza- 
tion and I understand that I am sub- 
ject immediately to expulsion from the 
Radio Officers Union if I ever join or 
express sympathy or give my support 
to any such organizations; further- 
more, I hereby openly condemn such 
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organizations and the principles for 
which they stand and hereby reaffirm 
my faith in the principles of American 
democracy and the government of the 
United States of America.” 

Out of the struggles came the deter- 
mination to prove that it did not take 
dictatorship of one type to oppose and 
destroy dictatorship of another type; 
that organized democracy could defeat 
organized reaction any time. The Radio 
Officers Union kept the faith with the 
constitution of its parent body, the 
Commercial Telegraphers Union, and 
supplemented its provisions with by- 
laws that guarantee democratic pro- 
cedure. The- governing body of the 
Radio Officers Union—the General 
Committee—is always to be, in the 
majority, members working at their 
trade and not paid officials. In the by- 
laws of the R.O.U. there is found a 
clause which provides that each official, 
from top to bottom, “shall be paid a 
wage comparable to the average wage 
paid a freight-ship radio officer.” 

In the ten years of its existence the 
R.O.U. has boosted the monthly wage 
of the marine radio ‘officer from an 
average of $110 to an average of $340. 
Clerical work and other dual jobs that 

(Continued on Page 38) 


Our members are on best ships in the merchant marine 





RALLY that attracted a tremen- 

dous crowd of 275,000 was the 
high point of Labor Day this year. The 
mamimoth throng was drawn to the 
Labor Day celebration at Soldiers’ 
Field, Chicago, sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor. Only 125,- 
000 persons were able to gain admis- 
sion to the Field. The 275,000 total 
was an official Chicago police count. 
. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, deliv- 
ered the principal address, which was 
broadcast to the nation over the NBC 
network. He called the Soldiers’ Field 
event the greatest Labor Day rally in 
history. 

Mr. Green blasted the Taft-Hartley 
Act. He said labor would make an 
all-out effort to defeat unfriendly law- 
makers in the elections next year. 

A hard-working committee with a 
flair for showmanship, headed by Wil- 
liam A. Lee, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, made the arrange- 
ments for this most successful of all 
1947 Labor Day events. 


Right—President William Green 
delivering Soldiers’ Field Speech. 
Below—Enormous crowd at rally 
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William Green, president of the A. F. of L., and other 
leaders of labor were on hand to honor David Dubinsky. 
From left to right in photograph above.are Mr. Green, 
A. F. of L. Vice-President W. L. Hutcheson, the guest 
of honor and A. F. of L. Vice-President W. C. Doherty 


; profound admiration which the American trade 
union movement feels for David Dubinsky, dynamic presi- 
dent of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
was expressed by 1,000 leaders of labor at a testimonial 
dinner in his honor on September 9. 

William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, and his colleagues of the A. F. of L.’s Executive 
Council were present to honor their friend and co-worker. 
Mr, Green, Secretary-Treasurer George Meany and Second 
Vice-President Matthew Woll delivered the main addresses. 
They described Mr. Dubinsky’s warm, human character and 
his remarkable achievements as a labor statesman. 

President Truman, in a message to the dinner, said: 

“David Dubinsky has been a tower of strength in the 
labor movement. * * * As one who has always stood four- 
square for true Americanism, he deserves the thanks and 
appreciation of good citizens everywhere.” 

President Green in his address said there is “no better, 
abler or more loyal man” among the millions in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor than David Dubinsky and warmly 
praised him as a veteran fighter against communism. 

The popular leader of the I.L.G.W.U., in his response 
to the tributes, brought the entire gathering close to tears 
a he voiced his gratitude for the honor bestowed upon him. 
HB Pane Flows ie sce ctmeered Seeran Meany 
By . sponsore® lauded career 
jointly by the Chicago Federation of Labor of president 
and the Jewish Labor Committee of Chicago. of I.L.G.W.U. 
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Practical Proposals 


HE UNITED NATIONS endangers 

world security by its inability to function. 
The Charter provided the Security Council 
with military force to carry out its decisions. 
However, the Soviet representative on the Coun- 
cil has used the veto privilege to prevent the 
organization of the international military force 
as weil as to prevent action to deal with aggres- 
sion against small nations. 

Force is essential to effective government. 
Government must enforce justice. 

Of the five permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council, Great Britain, China and the 
United States have not used their veto privilege 
to interfere with majority determination, while 
France has invoked it three times and the 
U.S.S.R. twenty times. The result has been 
frustration because the Security Council could 
not organize to function under the Charter. 

Secretary of State Marshall, heading our del- 
egation in the General Assembly, made two 
basic proposals in order that the purposes of 
the Charter may be realized. He proposed that 
the Assembly, which represents the conscience 
of the world, provide for an interim committee 
on which all nations shall have representation. 
Such a committee could break through impasses 
created by Security Council vetoes. 

This proposal gets at the causes of the frus- 
tration which now paralyzes efforts to extend 
“the benefits, the restraints of the rule of law to 
all peoples and to all governments.” Demo- 
cratic rule of law résts on majority determina- 
tion. The heart of the United Nations is security 
against aggression for all nations—small and 
large. The type of aggression that menaces the 
political sovereignty of many small countries 
is the war which the Communist Party is carry- 
ing on under the direction of the Politburo in 
Moscow. 

Article VI of the Treaty of Inter-American 
Defense recently approved by nineteen repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere provides for 
action against such aggression. This article 
reads as follows: 
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If the inviolability or the integrity of the territory or 
the sovereignty or political independence cof any Ameri- 
can state should be affected by an aggression which is 
not an armed attack or by an intra-continental or extra- 
continental conflict, or by any other fact or situation 
that might endanger the peace of America, the organ 
of consultation shall meet immediately in order to agree 
on the measures which must be taken in case of aggres- 
sion to assist the victim of the aggression or, in any 
case, the measures which should be taken for the com- 
mon defense and for the maintenance of the peace and 
security of the continent. 


Secretary Marshall’s second major proposal 
was the liberalization of voting procedure in the 
Security Council. The United States is willing 
to eliminate the unanimity requirement. 

Secretary Marshall’s proposals deserve the 
wholehearted support of all citizens of this 
country. They would make the United Nations 
an effective instrument for justice and security. 


Higher Costs of Living 
| perenne is no guarantee of lower 


prices. With an all-time record wheat 
crop of 1,409 million bushels, our wheat prices 
have been soaring. The crop was planned to 
take care of the large export demand. Export 
demand has been increased by the winter kill 
and summer drought which have made the food 
crops of Europe a failure. In our country our 
corn crop is 25 per cent under last year—inade- 
quate to feed cattle and chickens. This corn 
shortage will affect the prices of meat, poultry 
and dairy products. 

Speculators in the grain markets bid wheat 
prices up sharply. The United States has tem- 
porarily withdrawn from the market but must 
return to make good on its food commitments to 
hungry nations. No one group can bring ade- 
quate economic pressure to deal with inflation, 
but through conferences in which all functioning 
groups participate we can mobilize for effective 
action, authorizing the specific groups con- 
cerned in specialized problems to take action in 
accord with common policies. Meanwhile. 
boards of trade and other grain markets have 4 
responsibility to curb speculative buying by re 
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quiring higher margins and establishing rules 
for self-discipline. 

The government urged responsible officials of 
these trading agencies to take action, for a dan- 
gerous spiral seeins to threaten. Public inquiries 
and consumers’ resistance also were effective in 
the price decline that followed. 

Runaway inflation would bring devastating 
consequences. No one group can prevent infla- 
tion from spiraling prices, but various groups 
concerned, acting in concert and according to 
agreement, can mobilize forces to hold the line. 


Elements in Our Inflation 


INCE THE beginning of inflation there 

have been efforts to lay the blame for higher 
prices to labor’s efforts to increase wage rates. 
Since price controls ended, unions have tried to 
raise wage rates and have been generally suc- 
cessful. Does it follow that they should be 
charged with causing inflation? Let the facts 
of our national income and its distribution tell 
part of this story. 

Between March, 1945, and June, 1947, aver- 
age hourly wage rates rose from 97 cents to $1.17. 
But not until April did the average take-home 
pay equal that of wartime, although consumers’ 
prices increased 24 per cent. Wage rates had 
been frozen during the war while prices had 
moved up. During war production, overtime 
and various fringe adjustments had increased 
take-home pay, so that higher costs of living did 
not pinch so seriously. 

When these cushions were eliminated, work- 
ers had to take action or condemn their families 
toactual need. Their employers had funds with 
which to pay higher wages. In addition to in- 
creases in costs of living, wartime financing had 
so increased the amount of money that the post- 
war dollar had a purchasing value of 80 cents. 
It was not until April, 1947, that the pay enve- 
lopes averaged as much as the wartime average, 
$47.50, which rose to $48.91 in June. 

In this same period profits jumped from $11.2 
to $17.4 billion, or 55 per cent. Proprietors’ 
net income increased from $37.6 to $47.3 bil- 
lion—26 per cent. Interest and dividends rose 
from $11.2 to $14 billion—25 per cent. In 
striking contrast, incomes paid in wages and 
salaries declined from the rate of $120.5 in 
March, 1945, to the rate of $119.3 billion in 
June, 1947. 

Domestic scarcities have decreased but are 
replaced by increases in exports due to foreign 
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scarcities, so that scarcity continues as an infla- 
tionary factor. 

The American Federation of Labor realizes 
that profits compensate for initiative and that 
profits are essential if any company is to continue 
to operate. We realize that earnings plowed 
back into the industry result in technical 
improvements, better machinery, dependable 
employment and higher earnings. We realize 
earnings must provide reserves for emergencies. 

At the present time we feel that the deflation- 
ary effect of lowered prices would be better in- 
surance than such huge reserves accruing from 
higher and higher prices. Workers are increas- 
ingly resentful of what appear to be exorbitant 
profits. Whether profits are exorbitant can be 
determined only after examination of the needs 
of the company. Also at the company level are 
the facts on labor costs and productivity which 
indicate the proportion of price increases due 
to higher wages. 

Corporations are reported to be spending 70 
per cent of profits in expansion and machinery 
—an investment for future employment and 
production. However, unless individual com- 
panies explain to workers how profits are dis- 
tributed or the use to which these funds are put, 
workers think their production efforts serve 
mainly to enrich investors. . 

The reconversion period calls for large in- 
vestment. As peacetime production gets fully 
under way and markets become more stable, 
business balance will depend upon a larger pro- 
portion of returns going into consumers’ hands 
in the forms of lower prices and higher earn- 
ings for producing workers. Collective bar- 
gaining is the only machinery that will enable 
workers to get a fair share of returns, and the 
proper share should be determined by making 
production and financial records the basis for 
collective bargaining. 

Wage-earners are just as much investors in 
business as stockholders and have a right to an 
accounting. Such an accounting is no invasion 
of the rights of stockholders or management. 

On the other hand, businessmen and investors 
cannot be blind to worldwide defeatist trends 
toward socialism and communism. If Ameri- 
can business wants to retain free enterprise, it 
must justify its stewardship to its employes as 
well as to its patrons. Only such policies as the 
records justify will serve to maintain free enter- 
price. The practice of accounting to workers 
is the first step in developing responsibility on 
both sides. 
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These are the able men who lead the A. F. of L. movement of St. Louis. 


A Contral Labor Unions Stor 


, ISTORY,” said a facile word- 

monger whose name escapes 
me, “is the lengthening shadow of a 
man.” 

That observation seems peculiarly 
applicable to the St. Louis Central 
Trades and Labor Union, which ob- 
served its sixtieth anniversary on Sep- 
tember 1. The history of the Central 
Trades is indeed the lengthening shad- 
ow of six decades of loyal, militant 
trade unionists who built solidly upon 
their faith in the dignity and worth of 
man’s labor, as well as the dignity and 
worth of man himself. 

That their collective efforts were 
most constructive is evidenced by the 
fact that the St. Louis central body 
today has 218 affiliates, representing 
over 125,000 members, and is a clean, 
democratic and dynamic labor organi- 
zation which enjoys the highest respect 
in the community and the prestige 
which goes with that hard-earned 
encomium., 

Like ancient and modern history, the 
present American labor movement can 
be divided into two sections similar to 
B.c. and A.D. We can term the one 
period “Before Franklin D. Roosevelt” 
and the other “After F.D.R.” 

The great social and economic code 
of legislation initiated by F.D.R. after 
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Executive Secretary, St. Louis 
Central Trades and Labor Unien 


he became President in 1933, the pe- 
riod identified as the New Deal, was 
undoubtedly of the utmost benefit to 
organized labor. It was the golden 
age, the new era for labor in these 
United States. 

I stress that period because it was 
one in which I was an active partici- 
_pant and, as a union member and a 
union officer, I received the opportuni- 
ties and benefits which the Wagner 
Act and other constructive laws af- 
forded to the workers of America to 
help themselves. 

During that period of freedom our 
local and international unions thrived 
and expanded. A host of new unions, 
composed of types of workers never be- 
fore organized, sprang up. At the same 
time, pressure from opposing employer 
groups became stronger and more con- 
centrated, and so did competition from 
unions outside our Federation. 

The need for expanding the activi- 
ties of our central body and adapting 
it to new organizing developments be- 
came apparent to all. Our central body 
became more than a forum, more than 
a clearing house for labor information 
and a rallying point for joint labor ac- 
tion. It became a counselor, a diplo- 
matic mother persuading some of our 
recalcitrant local unions—many of 
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By JOHN I. ROLLINGS 


them with new and inexperienced of- 
ficers, and temporarily out of step and 
heady with the wine of success and 
power—to get back into the parade. 

We sought to impress upon our af- 
filiated unions the importance of re- 
sponsibility and unity, the importance 
of winning over public opinion and not 
getting out of step with the Federa- 
tion’s constructive stand on matters of 
public interest, which obviously affected 
all union members and their depend- 
ents since we are a large part of that 
public. 

When war came and American in- 
dustry proceeded to expand, labor 
unions were given an impetus to or- 
ganize the new industrial workers im 
the defense plants. : 

In St. Louis, under the initiative o! 
our central body, a weekly luncheon 
meeting of A. F. of L. business agents 
was organized. The purpose was 10 
enable these union representatives to 
get together, exchange information, 
discuss matters of current importance, 
get behind new organizing drives, lend 
their support to unions on strike and 
the like. From time to time govern- 
ment officials, visiting labor notables, 
educators and business and profes- 
sional men friendly to labor were i 
vited to address the group. 
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Supplemented by official Central 
Trades action at the regular central 
body meetings on the first and third 
Tuesday evenings of the month, these 
weekly luncheon gatherings of our 
business agents were most constructive ; 
and it was with the utmost regret that 
the luncheons were discontinued. 

Several months ago the business 
agents’ luncheon meetings were re- 
vived, and increasing attendance indi- 
cates that they will once more become 
a potent factor for beneficial and mu- 
tual labor action in the St. Louis area. 

Our president prior to and during 
the war was the able joseph P. Clark, 
who was elected for ten straight years. 
His tireless efforts in behalf of the 
central body made him an outstanding 
local labor personality. Last year 
Brother Clark resigned to take the post 
of secretary-treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers. He has been succeeded by Louis 
J. Renschen, an officer of the Retail 
Clerks, Local 655, who is also making 
afine record as president of the Central 
Trades and Labor Union. 

When our nation entered the war 
the trend of events required the central 
body to expand its services. We set 
up an information center for War La- 
bor Board matters. Since both the 
writer and our then first vice-presi- 
dent, Lloyd Weber, were labor mem- 
bers of the Regional Labor Board and 
alternated in attending Board meetings, 
our central body was able to give ad- 
vice “right from headquarters” to the 
affiliated organizations. 

Our central body helped the govern- 
ment in its efforts to recruit war 
workers for other parts of the country, 
raised funds for the Red Cross and 
other worthy causes, participated in 
OPA and civilian defense and made 
its full contribution to all the varied 
wat activities which developed. ; 

For the record, I want to point out 
that the Treasury Department’s pay- 
roll deduction plan for the purchase of 
war bonds originated in St. Louis and 
was put into effect here before the 
Treasury officially adopted the pro- 
gram on a nationwide basis. Our af- 
filiated unions and their members re- 
ported purchases in excess of $150,- 
000,000 worth of defense and war 
bonds. 

As the war progressed it became ap- 
parent that living costs were outstrip- 
ping frozen wages in spite of the ef- 
lorts of the OPA. In an effort to get 
the real facts on prices, our central 
body, through some of the ladies of our 
women’s auxiliaries, did a lot of shop- 
ping around, We also dug up prewar 
food and clothing advertisements and 
contrasted those prices with the prices 
currently asked for the same food and 
clothing items. The comparison 
clinched our contention that wage ad- 
justments were overdue. Later labor 
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nationally used this same method of 
comparison in support of higher wage 
rates. 

Our primary effort in St. Louis 
during the war was to keep our mem- 
bers on the production line. This ef- 
fort was unusually successful. While 
the national average of time lost 
through various forms of worker ab- 
senteeism was 1/10th of one per cent, 
the average in St. Louis plants employ- 
ing A. F. of L. members was less than 
1/20th of one per cent. In our territory 
more than thirty big war plants under 
the A. F. of L. banner won the coveted 
Army-Navy “E.” 

Toward the end of the war the cen- 
tral body undertook a survey to de- 
termine the number of union members 
in St. Louis who had entered the armed 
forces. While the survey was not com- 
plete, it showed that more than 30,000 
men and women from local A. F. of L. 
unions were serving their country in 
uniform. Since A. F. of L. affiliates in 
St. Louis at the time had an aggregate 
of about 120,000 members, the service 
record was out of the ordinary. 

Many of our local unions saw to it 
that their members in the armed forces 
were supplied with gift packages, in- 
cluding cartons of cigarettes and many 
scarce items; and all our unions saw 
to it that the servicemen and service- 
women got their old jobs or better 
ones on their return home. 


We Had Peace in Industry 


That the A. F. of L. movement of 
St. Louis is disciplined, responsible and 
ably led is attested by the absence 
after V-J Day of the bitter labor-man- 
agement conflicts that were character- 
istic of other industrial communities 
in the early postwar era. Serious labor- 
management disputes have been vir- 
tually non-existent in St. Louis. 

Nevertheless, in order to lend sup- 
port to the anti-labor drive by making 
labor look bad in the eyes of the public, 
the foes of trade unionism hysterically 
played up the work-stoppage angle 
even in St. Louis, where the record 
in the hectic transition from war to 
civilian production was notably good. 

To determine just what the St. Louis 
strike record had been for the vear 
following V-J Day, the Central Trades 
and Labor Union sent a questionnaire 
to each affiliated local union. This 
questionnaire sought the names of the 
firms with which the local unions had 
negotiated collective bargaining agree- 
ments in the twelve months after V-J 
Day, the number of workers employed, 
the number of work stoppages, the 
length of these stoppages and the total 
number of workers on strike. Every 
A. F. of L. union in the city filled out 
and returned its questionnaire. 

The compilation showed that 95.6 
per cent of contracts had been negoti- 
ated directly between our unions and 


their employers vrithout strikes. The 
number of man-days lost through work 
stoppages in comparison with the num- 
ber of man-days worked was only 1.1 
per cent. 

An article on this subject in the 
February AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
brought forth many letters of inquiry. 
We gladly answered each and every 
one of them. 

At the invitation of the St. Louis 
central body, the Union Label Trades 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor decided to hold its first 
postwar Union Label Exhibition in this 
city. Our local unions got behind the 
project and gave it magnificent sup- 
port. During the five days of the show 
over 300,000 persons passed through 
the turnstiles. The crowds kept coming 
despite three days of rain. The high 
caliber of the show and the tremendous 
attendance created a fine impression, 
and the local press as well as the news- 
papers elsewhere in the nation gave 
the event unusual coverage. 

Over the past decade our local labor 
movement has interested itself in poli- 
tics. However, our political action was 
patterned on the traditional policy of 
the American Federation of Labor, to 
oppose labor’s foes and support its 
friends, regardless of their pol!tics. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
one top-heavy political favorite, who 
always attracted the bulk of labor votes, 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

But I like to believe that it was the 
strong A. F. of L. support in St. Louis 
which Harry S. Truman received in 
the primary and general elections of 
1940 that helped to reelect him, by a 
very slim majority, as U.S. Senator 
from Missouri. He was opposed by 
every daily paper in St. Louis and the 
daily press throughout the state was 
similarty hostile. 

That our confidence in our fellow 
Missourian was not misplaced is evi- 
denced by the record he made, while 
Senator, as chairman of the Truman 
Committee investigating the war ef- 
fort and, more recently, by his record 
as President of the United States. 

Like all labor groups, our central 
body gave the strongest kind of oppo- 
sition to the Taft-Hartley bill and to 
the anti-labor bills that were before the 
Missouri Legislature. We in labor 
made a mistake in not going to the 
polls in November, 1946, and gather- 
ing up enough labor votes to elect 
proven friends of labor. That mistake 
must not be repeated in 1948. : 

Already a number of A. F. of L. and 
independent union officers in St. Louis 
have set up a non-partisan political 
group, the Federation for Economic 
and Political Education of Greater St. 
Louis. Its objective is to see to it that 
every union member and member of his 
family will be registered and will vote 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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The Men on the Bridge 


By E. W. HIGGINBOTHAM 


HE National Organization of 

Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
America takes within its scope the 
competent licensed masters, mates and 
pilots of waterborne commercial ves- 
sels of inland and ocean waters flying 
the American flag. 

Our organization is a distinctive one 
in that, while it may be one of the 
smallest groups, numerically, in the 
Federation of Labor, it is nevertheless 
powerful. There is a simple reason 
why our organization is powerful. 
Real skill and years of sailing expe- 
rience are deeply imbedded in each 
individual member. This knowledge, 
this skill cannot be outlawed by the act 
of any legislative body. 

Those who ply our trade have be- 
hind them a long and glorious history 
of real trade unionism, based on 


President, National Organization 
of Masters, Mates and Pilots 


employers, we can make our case stand 
up—with or without the support of 
governmental agencies. Consequently, 
the Taft-Hartley Act did not catch us 
completely unprepared. 

Our strength lies in the fact that no 
group of Senators or Congressmen can 
take our ability away from us. Ships 
are not sailed in offices. They are 
sailed in waters that have hidden dan- 
gers. Our membership knows those 
dangers and what to do about them. 
We feel confident that as long as we 
stick together and practice collective 
bargaining in a responsible manner, all 
will be well. 

No power on earth can take from 
our membership what we know. Our 
skilled men cannot be replaced over- 
night. The shipowners will meet us 


halfway if they want to sail their ships 
safely and competently. 

Our industry is not so stable as 
many others. Our objective is to hold 
the gains we have already achieved. We 
have found that our most effective 
gains have come after we established 
certain - conditions through collective 
bargaining. The conditions we estab- 
lished were so sound for the industry 
that they were enacted into federal law. 

The Masters, Mates and Pilots have 
made the greatest strides since 1937. 
All that we have won came through real 
collective bargaining. Wages have 
been increased more than 100 per cent. 
Working conditions have been hugely 
improved. In the past year all coming 
within our jurisdiction have gained 20 
per cent on the base rate of pay. 





the solid ground of voluntarism. 
The Mississippi pilots before the 
Civil War established trade union 
practices which are accepted even 
to this day as sound policy. 

Our membership is limited as 
to range of employment. Statis- ' 
tics show an average of three 
members per vessel, inland and 
ocean. Every member must serve 
a rigid apprenticeship. He must 
demonstrate a natural ability to 
use the tools of the trade. In addi- 
tion, it is required that an aspi- 
rant shall obtain a certain amount 
of practical experience in seaman- 
ship before attempting to qualify 
for a license. 

Licenses are secured from the 
United States Coast Guard, Bu- 
reau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation, only after rigid ex- 
aminations have been passed. 
Ours is one of the few crafts 
where, in addition to its own rigid 
entrance rules, strict government 
regulation is applicable. The prac- 
titioner of our trade is subject to 
enforceable penalties for infrac- 
tions of established regulations 
while employed. 

The National Organization of 
Masters, Mates and Pilots has 
adhered closely to the Gompers 
philosophy of making progress 
slowly but surely. We try to be 
conservative in our demands, to 
the end that, in negotiations with 
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The skipper belongs to a craft that has had a glorious history of unionism 
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Management’s claims that a short 
work week “won’t work” have been 
successfully countered by making it 
work. Asa result, the forty-hour week 
now prevails in port and the forty- 
four- or forty-eight-hour week at sea, 
with premium pay covering every hour 
worked beyond these limits. 

During the past seven years the Mas- 
fers, Mates and Pilots centered organi- 
zational activities on ocean commerce. 
Our objective was to build a strong 
central core and then spread out. That 
this was a wise policy is reflected in the 
fact that inland shipping declined dur- 
ing the war. Now it is on the rise, and 
the N. O. M. M. P. is actively organ- 
izing among the licensed officers 
throughout our inland waterways and 
the Great Lakes. When we solidly or- 
ganize a few hundred members in our 
field, the feat is equivalent to the 
organization of several thousands in a 
larger and less skilled line of work. In 
a sense, we can be compared with the 
Air Line Pilots Association. 

As of now, our record reads as fol- 
lows: 80 per cent of those eligible for 
membership in the seagoing group are 
organized ; 60 per cent of those eligible 
for membership on inland waters are 
organized. The drive goes on. Our 
goal is 100 per cent membership in both 
categories. 

We have no illusions as to the pur- 
pose of the sponsors of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. This statute may hamstring 
us to some degree, but we know that 
we have a real bill of goods to sell to 
every eligible licensed officer. We be- 
lieve that we can get that member- 
ship and build on our own economic 
strength, and consequently we will be 
stronger, in the long run, than any 
union that is shored up and buttressed 
by governmental support. 


Classed as Supervisory Employes 


Under the Taft-Hartley Act we have 
been classified as a union of supervisory 
employes. The courts have also so 
tiled. Therefore we are denied cer- 
tain benefits which we once enjoyed 
under the Wagner Act. 

This denial can cut two ways. It 
can make us work harder for members 
and get higher-caliber members, and so 
make us a stronger organization than 
before. Or, if we are lazy and ineffi- 
Gent in handling our problems, the 
new rule can destroy us. Knowing the 
character of the men in the Masters, 
Mates and Pilots, I believe the former 
will prevail, We are carrying on as we 

id in the past, when we made our rules 
and regulations. If industry should 
elect to contravene these rules, the 
same old policy of “no rules, no work” 
Would still prevail. 

We believe that our organization 
was the first A. F. of L. affiliate to 
adopt an official policy in reference to 
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the Taft-Hartley legislative monstros- 
ity. We took action last July 14, when 
we approved an official policy state- 
ment which read as follows: 


“The law specifically excludes super- 
visory employes from the so-called 
benefits of the Taft- Hartley Act. 
Inasmuch as we are definitely super- 
visory employes and have been so 
designated by the courts, we do not 
come within the provi- 
sions of the law. 

“We cannot utilize 
the services of the 
newly expanded Na- 
tional Labor Relations 
Board to compel any 
company to recognize 
us, but must rely en- 
tirely on our own re- 
sources to maintain our 
present standards of 
collective bargaining. 
Nor can the companies 
avail themselves of the 
services of the National 
Labor Relations Board 
in relation to our prob- 
lems. 


“The NLRB cannot 
require us to file finan- 
cial statements or de- 
mand that officers of the organiza- 
tion file any oath whatsoever.” 

That was our statement. In view of 
the fact that we are “outside the law,” 
there is little that either party can do 
except honestly bargain collectively 
and, if we can’t get fair treatment, let 
those in the offices “man ’em.” 

The policy of our organization is one 
of business as usual. With unity in our 
ranks, we are confident that we cannot 
be beaten so long as our demands are 
within reason and well thought out. 

One of the main objectives of our 
organization is to raise the professional 
standards of officers to the point where 
an officer’s license, once obtained, will 
command the respect of all within the 
industry. 

We hope to be able to continue to 
bargain fairly and honestly. We be- 
lieve we have so comported ourselves 
in the past as to justify confidence from 
shipowners and shipowner groups. We 
take our responsibilities most seriously. 
However, we are not going to be trod 
upon. We shall insist upon our rights 
as citizens. 

We need no legislative edict to force 
us to clean out the Reds. We don’t 
have them and, if they ever got in, we 
would know just what to do about that. 

Based upon our experience, we do 
not believe that any major segment of 
management will refuse to sit across 
the table and bargain honestly with us. 

We intend to cross no bridges until 
we get to them. Any case of reac- 
tionary policy on the part of those who 
may need our membership which may 
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arise will be dealt with in an appropri- 
ate manner at that time. 


The Masters, Mates and Pilots have 
a poor opinion of some bureaucratic 
federal policies. We have been hurt 
oftener than helped by some of these 
agencies, which they think are all- 
powerful and intellectually supreme. 
The M.M.P. fought bitterly against 
a recently enacted legislative proposal 
put through at the bid- 
ding of a group of bu- 
reaucrats to perpetuate 
themselves on the pub- 
lic payroll and gain in- 
dividual personal bene- 
fits. The placing of the 
U.S. Coast Guard in 
permanent control of 
the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Naviga- 
tion, a civilian bureau, 
was a damnable action. 
The purpose was to 
give military status to 
an agency that had been 
traditionally civilian. 


If the encroachments 
of the military are al- 
lowed to continue, all 
civilians will presently 
be eliminated from the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Nav- 
igation and-we will have taken a long 
step toward the development of a fas- 
cist-minded bureau. Our organization 
is determined to fight until this damna- 
ble piece of legislation is stricken from 
the books. 

Ship’s officers still remember 1929, 
1930, 1931 and 1932. In those years 
the shipowners hired officers for what- 
ever they felt like paying and one was 
expected to thank the employer po- 
litely for the opportunity of making 
him a bit wealthier. We do not intend 
to go back to the days of insecurity, 
low pay, no working conditions speci- 
fied, no representation. 

Blood and tears were shed by the 
pioneers of our labor movement. We 
remember the broken bodies of the 
martyrs who established this great 
voluntary organization. Never will 
our people return to the cesspool of 
“individualism.” 

Our organization’s educational pro- 
gram has for its principal objective the 
imparting of knowledge about the Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots, its philosophy 
and convictions. We teach our mem- 
bers that they must give a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay. 

We expect not only to survive but 
to grow stronger over the years. We 
know our business. We shall grow 
and prosper. 

Our late President said : 

“All we have to fear is fear itself.” 

That is as true in this time of crisis 
as it was when it was stated in 1933, in 
an earlier dark period. 
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Unionists return to school from the world of work under a program which has been held up as a model 


Kducation for Kentucky's Workers 


By EDWARD H. WEYLER 


N January 6, 1946, the Executive 

Board of the Kentucky State 
Federation of Labor made history by 
voting to establish a permanent Depart- 
ment of Research and Education. The 
Workers’ Education Council has been 
functioning in the state for several 
years, but the establishment of a De- 
partment of Research and Education, 
which would incorporate and expand 
the work of the Council, marked a 
fuller recognition of the importance of 
workers’ education. 

Workers’ education was a difficult 
project to get started in Kentucky. 
There were those, both officers and 
rank-and-file members, who did not 
understand what it meant and there- 
fore opposed it. Some of the students 
in the first classes were suspicious of 
the teachers because they were 
strangers. 

On the other hand, several Kentucky 
labor leaders, including myself, were 
enthusiastic in our support of workers’ 
education. The need had been brought 
home to us during the war with the 
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advent of various government agencies 
and their demands on labor’s leader- 
ship. 

The stimulus to promote an active 
workers’ education program in Ken- 
tucky came after a group of Louisville 
trade unionists attended the School for 
Workers at the University of Wiscon- 
sin in July, 1944. They heard and saw 
many things there which they decided 
were desirable for labor in Kentucky. 
Two especially important facts stood 
out—first, that labor is frequently 
handicapped by its own lack of infor- 
mation ; second, that a program of edu- 
cation would be necessary to overcome 
this condition. 


From this realization and out of the 
foresight of this small group of men 
came the impetus to revitalize the 
Louisville Workers’ Education Coun- 
cil—a group made up of delegates from 
A. F. of L. unions interested in, and 
willing to help pay for, workers’ educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Frances Kaufman, formerly of 
the University of Wisconsin’s School 


for Workers, was engaged as director. 
With the cooperation of a few prom- 
inent labor leaders, the council moved 
forward steadily. It raised funds, 
planned and carried out a promotional 
program, arranged a constructive edu- 
cational program and served the unions 
in an advisory capacity wherever pos- 
sible. 

This was the beginning—in October 
of 1944. These were the first steps 0! 
a very young child. Now it is walk- 
ing alone—and the vision eleven men 
had for education of labor in Kentucky 
is materializing. 

At the annual labor conference cot 
ducted by the Department of Labor in 
Washington in December, 1945, the 
Workers’ Education Council of Ker- 
tucky was given national recognition 
for its outstanding program of work. 
At a special meeting of A. F. of L. rep 
resentatives an expansion of the pro 
gram to cover the entire state was Sug 
gested. It was suggested that if such 
a program could be set up, it would be 
considered at the A. F. of L.’s national 
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ntion as a model for other state 
Biations. 
"This was the green light the Ken- 
tky State Federation of Labor want- 
”. A statewide expansion program 
gas launched. The Workers’ Educa- 
m Council was transformed into the 
ent of Research and Education 
Gf the Kentucky State Federation of 
Labor, with a full-scale program for 
abor in the state. 
“From October, 1944, to September, 
1946, the program was almost entirely 
rted by monthly contributions 
from affiliated unions. These ranged 
from $3 to $60. 
The program was under the direct 
idance of an advisory council made 
up of delegates of the affiliated unions 
who met twice a month to discuss pro- 
and policies of the department. 
Be meetings, with lively discussions 
on the part of the delegates, who were 
oficers and active trade unionists, was 
the best insurance that the department 
would be sensitive and responsive to 
the needs of Kentucky unionists. The 
policies arrived at by this group were 
ratified by the Executive Board of the 
Kentucky Federation of Labor. 


Steward Is Key Man 


Our experience in Kentucky has 
shown that beyond a shadow of a doubt 
the steward is the key man in the whole 
collective bargaining process. On his 
shoulders rests the responsibility for 
seeing to it that management and the 
union members live up to their obliga- 
tions, as outlined in the contract, and 
he must also be the spokesman for the 
union in the shop. Therefore, our 
main emphasis has been and will con- 
tinue to be the education of the stew- 
ard, who can in turn transmit his edu- 
cation to the workers in his department. 

Classes in shop stewards’ training 

were set up for stewards and officers 
of Kentucky A. F. of L. unions. The 
attendance varies, ranging from ten in 
the shopmen’s local of the Iron Work- 
ers, to thirty-five in the Distillery 
Workers, Local 38. The courses are 
given in from five to seven sessions. 
The department has had more requests 
tor courses in stewards’ training, par- 
liamentary law and public speaking, 
etc, than it can possibly fill* with its 
present staff. 
_ The annual high point of our educa- 
tional work is a two-week Kentucky 
Labor School, held at Eastern State 
Teachers’ College. Students come from 
various cities and various unions. In 
sponsoring this school, the Kentucky 
State Federation of Labor has pio- 
_ | in the field of workers’ educa- 
10n, 


In writing about the school, John 


D. Connors, who heads the Workers’ 
Educ tion Bureau of America, the of- 
or ‘ucational arm of the A. F. of L. 
said : 
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“I feel that this is the best labor 
school I have ever observed. The phy- 
sical arrangements, the high quality of 
the faculty and the genuine interest on 
the part of such a diversified group of 
students all are very tangible evidences 
of the amount of effort put into it. 

“The Kentucky Federation of Labor 
has done such an outstanding job and 
is pioneering in a field which, I think, 
needs to be opened up, that the work 
should be publicized as much as pos- 
sible. We should like to hold up the 
Kentucky program as a model for 
others to emulate.” 

Not the least important of our year- 
round activities is the field of public 
relations. We have had labor spokes- 
men address such organizations as the 
Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation, 
the Associated Industries of Kentucky, 
Kiwanis and Lions. In addition, our 
representatives have spoken to Army 
officers at Fort Knox and at various 
Kentucky colleges. In this way we 
have spread the truth about organized 
labor and combated hostile propaganda. 

The program of the Department of 
Research and Education also includes 
research and data on labor legislation, 
advice on union contracts and negotia- 

> 


tion techniques, and printing of infor- 
mation bulletins and handbooks. 

The development which has caused 
more comment and attention to be 
focused on the Kentucky program than 
any other has been the action taken one 
year ago by the convention of the Ken- 
tucky State Federation of Labor. Not 
only did the convention set aside an 
entire day of its proceedings for educa- 
tion, but in that convention the dele- 
gates voted overwhelmingly to finance 
the department permanently with a per 
capita tax increase of two cents per 
member per month. 

The department now employs four 
full-time staff people and one part-time 
radio man: R. A. DuVall is director 
of the department. The advisory coun- 
cil, set up to determine policy, was re- 
tained by resolution, with the mem- 
bers of the council to be elected at the 
convention. The council members come 
from different sections of the state and 
represent various unions. All of these 
factors combine to make the program a 
truly statewide one in every sense. 

The educational eye of labor is 
focused upon Kentucky, which is 
“Daniel Booneing” again on pioneer 
trails! 








20 Years Ago in the 
FEDERATIONIST 


HE MINERS are waging a des- 

perate battle against low standards 
with that courage and loyalty that have 
always challenged admiration and re- 
spect. These workers have always 
dared to sacrifice and to suffer for their 
ideals of justice. With unflagging devo- 
tion, they have followed their leader- 
ship and responded to all calls that 
have been made upon them. 

7” 


IN PROPORTION to the progress 
the labor movement makes, a long- 
time view of our work becomes in- 
creasingly necessary. Our movement 
must not fall into the mistakes of self- 
ishness or materialism. We are still 
far short of unionization of all workers 
and all industries in this country. Some 
of America’s wage-earners receive 
wages pitifully inadequate. These are 
among the problems yet to be solved. 
e 


BETWEEN labor of the United 
States and labor of Canada there are 
even closer ties than between our na- 
tions. Workers of both countries recog- 
nize an identity of industrial interests 
and unite in international trade unions. 
Industrial practices are practically the 
same on both sides of the boundary. 


ORGANIZERS must give themselves 
unreservedly to the task of knowing 
unionism, in order to tell the story 
convincingly to the unorganized. Nor 
can we leave this field to paid organ- 
izers only. We have greater need than 
ever before in labor’s history for the 
devotion and consecration of volunteer 
organizing work. Each union member 
who is willing to help organize can 
equip himself. 


OUR CLAIM to authority in the 
field of collective bargaining rests upon 
the facts of human nature and human 
relationships. The union’s methods 
are squared by voluntary principles. 
We believe that progress can be made 
and that well-devised methods of pro- 
cedure will bring most effective results. 


WE FEEL that employers should 
accept the trade unions as the agency 
through which to secure the coopera- 
tion of workers in daily work and for 
reaching joint decisions in problems of 
mutual concern. A policy of hostility 
to unions is a policy of prejudice, 
retardation and fear. 

* 


A REPORT from St. Paul says un- 
employment is general in all industries. 
With a few exceptions here and there, 
the eight-hour day prevails at the pres- 
ent time only in the building industry. 
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American glove workers fear economic injury if there is a resumption of imports from European countries 


URING the recent epic struggle 

of democracy against totalitarian- 
ism, the thousands of members of the 
International Glove Workers Union 
throughout the United States and 
Canada performed a vital role. The 
skilled workers belonging to our organ- 
ization were called upon to produce es- 
sential hand protections not only for the 
armed forces but also for the many mil- 
lions of war workers. 

All through the war our members, 
like other patriotic workers, made 
many sacrifices—and made them will- 

’ 
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We Make Gloves 


By THOMAS DURIAN 


President, International Glove Workers Union 


ingly. Our union is especially proud of 
its fine wartime no-strike record. 

Since the end of the conflict the In- 
ternational Glove Workers Union has 
won many substantial gains. We have 
obtained wage increases ranging from 
20 to 35 per cent. We have followed 
the trend in securing paid vacations, 
paid holidays and other improvements. 
We seek at all times to maintain and to 
improve our standard of living. 

For the most part, our substantial 
advances have been achieved peace- 
fully, through the process of amicable 
negotiation. This has been made pos- 
sible, first, because of our thorough 
knowledge of our industry and, sec- 
ondly, because we harbor no left-wing 
agitators in our organization. 

The only strikes with which we have 
had to cope occurred among glove 
workers not yet completely organized 
who were deliberately goaded into 
striking by their employers. The em- 


ployers felt that it would be to their 
advantage to force these workers to 
strike. Which is living proof once 
again that frequently employers seek 
and provoke strikes themselves, as or- 
ganized labor has had occasion to 
charge more than once. 

The International Glove Workers 
Union was instrumental in settling 
these strikes, and there are now él- 
fective local unions at the plants where 
these stoppages occurred. 

Since the first of this year our in- 
dustry has suffered some degree of re- 
cession. Many glove workers had their 
hours reduced and a great many 
others were laid off. The slump ™ 
our industry was brought on in part by 
the action of the War Assets Admin- 
istration in releasing huge quantities 
of surplus gloves and to some extent 
by a “buyers’ strike.” However, the 
situation has been improving, and we 
expect that our members will soon 
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have full-time employment at 
sandard wages. 

The war years resulted in expansion 
of our industry as of many others. New 
factories went into operation as a con- 
sequence of the heavy wartime demand 
for work gloves. With the return to 
peacetime conditions, many of these 
newcomers have been forced to shut 
down. 

A program of educational activity 
for the benefit of the membership of 
the Glove Workers was launched by 
our union last year. We regard this 
project as very important. The object 
of our educational program is to give 
our members a working knowledge of 
the history of the American labor 
movement as well as to enlighten them 
concerning their own union’s past, its 
aims and principles. 

As an important part of our educa- 
tional program, one-day regional insti- 
tutes have been held which have proved 
to be of genuine value to the members 
in attendance and to our union as a 
whole. It is our plan to hold more of 
these institutes at intervals in the fu- 
ture. 

The International Glove Workers 

Union publishes a monthly bulletin 
which carries information needed by 
our members both as wage-earners and 
as citizens. The union feels that it is 
very important for workers to know 
their constitutional rights as citizens 
and to know their own union, so that 
they will always be prepared to meet 
their obligations as good trade union- 
ists and as good citizens. The workers 
represented by our union are becoming 
increasingly enlightened in regard to 
the benefits and obligations under our 
democratic form of government. 
_ At the present time our organization 
is concerned about the problem raised 
by unfair foreign competition. If the 
tariff on foreign-made gloves were to 
be reduced as the result of American 
trade negotiations with other countries, 
the effect upon our glove industry 
would be most detrimental. 

Not only the glove manufacturers 
but the skilled glove workers affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
whom these manufacturers employ 
would be hard hit. This was the experi- 
ence which we had in the past. When 
France, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, 
Italy and some other countries were 
exporting gloves extensively—gloves 
which in many cases were produced in 
cottages by workers receiving unbeliev- 
ably paltry wages—these hand cover- 
ings could be sold here at very low 
prices. In order to stay in business and 
Provide employment for American 
glove workers, our manufacturers were 
compelled to attempt to meet this un- 
lair competition. 

If we can carry on under the present 
tariff duties, we are confident that our 
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industry and its workers will enjoy 
prosperity on an equal basis with other 
industries and other workers during 
the next few years. We definitely do 
not want to see the tariff reduced, to 
the injury of our own skilled glove 
workers on this side of the Atlantic. 

Membership in the International 
Glove Workers Union is not restricted 
as to color or national origin, nor do 
we impose high initiation fees. How- 
ever, our organization does require all 
applicants for membership to be or 
become United States citizens if they 
live in the United States or Canadian 
citizens if they reside in Canada. We 
feel that this citizenship requirement 
serves as a safeguard against any at- 
tempted infiltration of our ranks by 
Communists or other sympathizers 
with totalitarianism. 

About 75 per cent of the workers 
in our industry are women. Some em- 
ployers have taken this circumstance 
as an encouragement to resist : and 
thwart the efforts of their employes 
to organize. This has been true par- 
ticularly of the large combines. 

The anti-union employers in the 
glove industry have shrunk from noth- 
ing to keep their workers unorganized 
and underpaid. They flouted the Wag- 
ner Act when it was the law. And in 
recent years many of them have run 
away to the South, where they have 
had cheap labor and the help of “civic 
leaders” who side with management at 
every turn. The manufacturers who 


have migrated to the South even got 
their factory buildings gratis from the 
communities, together with promises 
that “labor organizers won't be toler- 
ated around here.” 

This type of employer has naturally 
welcomed the new Taft-Hartley Act 
with open arms. The passage of this 
statute has made the anti-labor em- 
ployer feel confident that he can con- 
tinue to go his merry way for years 
to come. 

The International Glove Workers 
Union is striving to bring unionism to 
those not yet organized and to improve 
the conditions of all who work in our 
industry. Our objective can be achieved 
if all the 7,500,000 workers in the 
American Federation of Labor will re- 
member to buy only those gloves which 
bear the union label. We must have 
the cooperation of every sincere trade 
unionist. When the non-union manu- 
facturer discovers that fighting labor is 
unprofitable, that orders are shrinking 
toward the vanishing point, he will 
change his attitude. 

I hope that every reader of this 
article will give us his help by insisting 
upon union-label gloves when shopping 
for hand coverings and will convey the 
importance of rejecting the non-union 
product not only to members of his 
own family but to his friends. Such 
cooperation by the consumer would be 
most helpful and would be deeply ap- 
preciated by the members of the Inter- 
national Glove Workers Union. 


Labor Backs Community Chests 


NDORSED by the American Fed- 

eration of Labor, the 1947 cam- 
paigns of the nation’s Community 
Chests are expected to receive gen- 
erous support from the members of 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
It is recalied that many millions of 
dollars have been contributed by A. F. 
of L. workers in previous 
Community Chest drives. 


fellow Americans of all walks of life 
should be maintained during the peace- 
time era through the full participation 
of all citizens in local Community 
Chest operations. 

“T and the members of the American 
Federation of Labor are well aware 
of the many fine services rendered to 
our citizens by the Commu- 
nity Chest-supported Red 





William Green, president 
of the American Federation 
of Labor, in a letter to H. J. 
Heinz II, chairman of the 
Community Chests of Amer- 
ica, has written as follows: 

“Thousands of members of 
the American Federation of 
Labor in every part of the 





Feather agencies. 

“Because of my deep in- 
terest in Community Chests 
and in the promotion of the 
humanitarian services rend- 
ered by them, I give my per- 
sonal and official endorse- 
ment to the 1947 Community 
Chest campaigns.” 








United States are taking 
prominent positions in the activities of 
their local Community Chests and 
Councils. 

“As you know, this participation on 
the part of our membership was re- 
sponsible in large degree for making 
successful the campaigns of the Com- 
munity War Chests. I am deeply con- 
vinced that this cooperation with their 


President Truman opened 
the annual drive September 26 with a 
nationwide radio address. He de- 
scribed the Community Chest as “a 
thoroughgoing American idea.” 

“We can be sure that our nation is 
sound at the core when citizens unite 
wholeheartedly and of their own free 
will to build the good community in 
their own home towns,” he said. 
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MR. BRITTON 


FEW weeks ago the South Caro- 

lina Federation of Labor held 
its thirty-second convention. This 
was one of the first State Federation 
conventions following the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and much of the 
convention’s time was spent in discuss- 
ing and “cussing” this reactionary 
piece of legislation. 

The delegates to our convention, 
which was held at Greenville, took par- 
ticular pride in the fact that the Legis- 
lative Committee of the South Carolina 
Federation of Labor was able to report 
that no anti-labor legislation was 
passed by the South Carolina General 
Assembly in its 1947 session. 


"Right to Work’ Bill Stopped 


A so-called “Right to Work” bill, 
also known as the Rivers bill, sought to 
prohibit any kind of union security. It 
passed the House, but it never received 
second reading in the Senate. How- 
ever, this bill is on the Senate calendar 
for next session, in 1948. The South 
Carolina General Assembly is sched- 
uled to convene the second Tuesday in 
January. A proposal known as the 
Cantwell anti-checkoff bill is also on 
the calendar, with an unfavorable re- 
port from committee. 

So that our friends in other states 
will not charge us with boasting too 
much, I am going to reproduce a por- 
tion of Mr. Cheves Ligon’s article in 
the Greenville Piedmont. This article 
suggests that organized labor, through 
the Federation’s Legislative Commit- 
tee, did a good job. Mr. Ligon wrote: 

“Members of the State Federation of 
Labor, who are holding their annual 
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Progress in the Palmetto State 


By EARLE R. BRITTON 


President, South Carolina Federation of Labor 


convention, are receiving voluminous 
reports on legislative affairs, state and 
national. 

“In case the committeemen, in their 
reports, fail to say outright they did a 
good job from labor’s viewpoint, it is 
fair enough for someone else to say 
the things they may not care to brag 
about. And the general public, too, 
should be interested in the informa- 
tion. 

“The labor lobby was one of the 
most effective in Columbia this year. 
The ‘watchdogs’ who sat the session 
out in the State House lobby, in the 
House gallery and behind the Senate’s 
brass rail were not caught asleep. They 
may have lost a minor skirmish or two, 
but this year at least they won the 
battles. 

“Toward the last, in fact, the speed 
with which the labor operatives rallied 
when an alarm sounded in the Senate 
became a source of great amusement 
to some members of the press corps, 
lobbyists and even some members of 
the Senate itself. All that was necessary 
was for a vague hint of action on the 
anti-closed shop bill to float through 
the air, and labor’s cohorts rallied with 
the speed and enthusiastic determina- 
tion of old firehorses bursting from 
their stalls when the alarm gong rang. 

“There might be only one man from 
the labor group on hand when a pre- 
monition of action arose, but within 
three to five minutes of the first hint 
of danger an entire squad would be 
on duty.” 

So the South Carolina Federation of 
Labor takes a little pride in the fact 
that no injurious legislation was en- 
acted this year in our state. We also 
take pride in the fact that we have 
many liberal-minded members in the 
two houses of our General Assembly. 
Our boys, who were the “watchdogs” 
during the last General Assembly, 
could not have done the job without 
the assistance and goodwill of some of 
our legislators. 

The South Carolina Federation of 
Labor was organized in Columbia on 
October 26, 1914. During a Labor 
Day celebration in Columbia the 
month before, plans began taking shape 
under the leadership of Organizer O. 
A. Cone of the American Federation 
of Labor. Brother Cone urged the 












Columbia Federation of Trades to stan 
the move to set up a state body. Asa 
result of his efforts, an Arrangements 
Committee was appointed by the Co 
lumbia Federation of Trades to work 
with Organizer Cone. So on October 
26 and 27, 1914, fifty-four delegates 
representing thirty local unions and 
central bodies met in the City Hall in 
Columbia and organized the South 
Carolina Federation of Labor. 

A compulsory school attendance 
resolution was adopted by this first 
State Federation meeting in South 
Carolina. 

Another resolution pledged unceas- 
ing efforts to secure “the establish- 
ment of the eight-hour day, giving 
particular attention to those industries 
which have not yet secured the nine- 
hour day, to the end that they may be 
placed in a position to assist in the 
fight for a universal eight-hour day.” 


At the First Convention 


The delegates to this first convention 
also drafted and ratified the following 
declaration : 

“The delegates to the first conven- 
tion of the South Carolina Federation 
of Labor take pleasure in endorsing 
the policies of Samuel Gompers and 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and pledge their 
hearty support to same. Although 
there have been times when these 
policies have been attacked in a most 
violent manner, time has demonstrated 
that they were founded on_ sound 
principles and for the best interests 0! 
the wage-earners. We hope that he 
will be spared for many years to con- 
tinue his splendid service in the cause 
of humanity.” 

It is worth noting at this point that, 
during the trying period of some few 
years ago when a dual union move 
ment was started, the South Carolina 
Federation of Labor remained solid. 
There was no split in our Executive 
Board, as occurred at the time in sev- 
eral State Federations. 

In 1915 the South Carolina Federa- 
tion convened on the Isle of Palms, 
near Charleston. Thirty-one organiza 
tions sent sixty-one delegates The 
convention went on record as iavoring 
the passage of a Workmen’s Compen 
sation Law, the creation of a State 
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Labor Department and the setting up 
ota highway system by the General 
Assembly. During the following years 


= the conventions endorsed and organ- 


wed labor throughout the state worked 
diligently for these objectives. 

_In 1933 the South Carolina Federa- 
tion of Labor, pursuant to action of 
ts convention the preceding year, drew 
up and had its friends in the General 
Assem| ly introduce a workmen’s com- 
Pensation bill. The measure died, but 
t stimulated much thought. 

_ In December of 1933 a Labor Con- 
erence was called at Atlanta by Sec- 
pied of Labor Frances Perkins. In 
me various states represented, com- 
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South Carolina workers take keen pride 
in their association with A. F. of L., 
and on Labor Day they love to display 
their devotion to unionism by parading 
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mittees known as Committees on Uni- 
form Legislation were appointed. L. E. 
Brookshire, then president of the South 
Carolina Federation of Labor, was a 
member of the South Carolina com- 
mittee. 

On December 4, 1934, this commit- 
tee held a statewide meeting. Labor 
and industrial leaders were invited to 
attempt to get a unified move to pass 
a Workmen’s Compensation Law in 
the state. The South Carolina Federa- 
tion of Labor and the industrial leaders 
of the state agreed to draft a bill. 

The following January an agreed bill, 
sponsored by this labor-industry com- 
mittee, was introduced by sixty-three 


members of the House—a majority. 

The 1935 South Carolina General 
Assembly passed this law. At last the 
people of South Carolina had a Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, thanks to 
the active campaign that had been 
sponsored for almost twenty years by 
the A. F. of L. movement of the state. 

In 1938 reactionaries in the House 
made an attempt to repeal the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. The Legis- 
lative Committee of the South Caro- 
lina Federation of Labor fought back 
vigorously, and the effort to kill this 
humane law was defeated, 65 to 47. 

From the beginning our State Fed- 
eration of Labor worked actively for a 
State Labor Department. In 1936, 
after two decades of effort on the part 
of labor, the General Assembly created 
a Labor Department. Previously labor 
affairs in South Carolina had been the 
concern of the State Agricultural De- 
partment. 

Governor (now Senator) Olin D. 
Johnston signed the bill creating the 
Labor Department soon after the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed the measure. The 
president of the South Carolina Feder- 
ation of Labor, Brother John W. 
Nates, was appointed the first Labor 
Commissioner, taking office May 30, 
1936. 

Back in 1933 an attempt was made 
to enact a sales tax. The Senate Edu- 
cation Committee had reported favor- 








ably on a proposal to pay teachers’ 
salaries out of the proceeds of such a 
tax. Labor and the mercantile groups 
vigorously protested the sales tax idea, 
and a public hearing was granted to all 
who were opposed to it. 

The South Carolina Federation of 
Labor, joining forces on this measure 
with the mercantile groups, prevented 
adoption of the tax proposal. 

During the 1933 session of the Gen- 


eral Assembly a criminal syndicalism | 


bill was introduced. The South Caro- 
lina Federation of Labor fought this 
proposal to such an extent that it was 
never even reported out of committee. 
The same thing happened to a bill 
proposed by a House member to tax 
the dues of members of organized labor 
which went out of the state. 

At the present time we have a state 
minimum wage bill pending before a 


House committee. Passage oi this 
measure is one of the goals th: oy; 
Legislative Committee has set for next 
year, along with improvements in regy- 
lations for the protection of children jn 
employment. 

Organized labor in South Caroling 
has advanced steadily since 1914. By 
continuing our programs as we have in 
the past, we believe that we shall make 
progress in the coming years. 





Wages and Prices 

The present trend of prices should 
answer conclusively and once and for 
all the loose charge that high wages 
paid to union workers are the cause of 
the high cost of living. Meat is lead- 
ing the upward race of prices by a wide 
margin. Yet wages paid to unionized 
workers constitute a very small pro- 
portion of the cost of meat. 

The truth is not that high wages 
cause the high cost of living, but that 
unions are compelled to make desper- 
ate efforts to increase wages equally 
with the rising cost of living, and usu- 
ally wages lag somewhat behind. * * * 

Nearly every important industry is 
reporting greater profits after taxes 
than ever before. 

ALFRED BAKER LEwIs. 

New York. 


Tobin’s Fine Statement 

I wish to congratulate Daniel J. 
Tobin, president of the Teamsters, for 
the very fine statement he made at his 
union’s recent convention concerning 
prejudice. I refer to the statement 
quoted in the report of the convention 
appearing in the September issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

“There is no other institution in our 
country that has helped to destroy 
prejudice as much as the organized 
labor movement,”’ Mr. Tobin said. 

This statement is absolutely correct. 
Beyond doubt the greatest force for 
progress in our country is the organ- 
ized labor movement, made up of the 
people who are the very backbone of 
our democracy. So long as free unions 
exist in the United States, bigotry and 
prejudice will diminish steadily. Work- 
ers who join unions are deeply con- 
cerned about the dignity of the human 
being as a human being. They want 
better wages and better conditions, of 
course, but even more they want re- 
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spect as individuals and good citizens, 
Dan Tobin’s testimonial to the enor- 
mous part which organized labor has 
played in destroying prejudice is espe- 
cially valuable, I believe, because it is 
so clearly based upon his own personal 
observations over the past forty years. 
I hope the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters will always be a 
leading force in labor’s continuing fight 
against intolerance of every kind. 
Chicago. ArtTHUR F. BARRETT. 


No Taxes on New Homes? 

That was a swell article by Richard 
Gray in last month’s FEDERATIONIST. 
He really rapped the nail on the head 

Mr. Gray is absolutely right when he 
says that the very high prices asked 
for homes today can’t be blamed on 
the workers in the construction in- 
dustry. Their wages have increased 
some, it is true, but not a great deal 
and surely not enough to explain to- 
day’s brutal $15,000 price tags on 
homes worth maybe $6000 or $7000. 

However, the prices are certainly 
very high and far beyond the reach of 
95 per cent of our people who need 
homes. I think the country should con- 
centrate on building homes and apart- 
ment houses for the next few years. 
This could be done by making new 
housing tax-free for a period of perhaps 
ten years—five years anyway and at 
the same time making taxes very stiff 
on other types of buildings, such as of- 
fice buildings, etc. 

If this plan were adopted, I am sure 
there would be such a rush of home 
building that prices would soon come 
down. We've got to have millions of 
new homes. Americans can’t live in 
overcrowded quarters like the Rus- 
sians. Our family life is suffering. 

I think my tax-exemption incentive 
idea is the answer to the problem. 

Boston. Francis HorKan. 





Poetical Attack on T-H Law 


I have been a member of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union for fifty- 


seven years (New York—Card No. 
1960). I am now a pensioner, residing 
in St. Petersburg, Florida, where living 
conditions are apropos to the purse of a 
pensioner. 

The appended verse has been written 
by me as a warning and a reminder to 
all trade unionists of what is likely to 
happen to them if the vicious Taft- 
Hartley Act is enforced. , 


Folks, don’t you remember the toilers 
of yore 
Who worked ten or more hours 4 
day? 
And those slaving hours do you want 
once more, 
When a buck was the usual day's 
pay? 
Those were tough times for old folks 
in US., 
Sent to the poorhouse o’er the bill; 
But that we'll have again and the 
breadlines, too, 
Unless we kill the vicious T-H bill. 
GEORGE HARGREAVES. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


A Worker Wonders 

When I think of the legislation passed 
by Congress and our own state law 
makers to tie the hands of labor, I wor 
der if it is true that we still have de 
mocracy in America, : 

I question the democracy of a nation 
that forces labor to work for an em 
ployer and takes away the workers 
right to negotiate contracts agreeabl 
to both employer and employes. 

We want to maintain our labor 0 
ganizations and deal fairly with all, am 
this we expect to do; only we expect ™ 
be recognized as a part of the nation 
democracy. GARLAND JoRDAY. 


Malvern, Ark. 
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pOne million non-operating railroad 
workers have received a wage increase 
of 1514 cents an hour in arbitration 
proceedings. The six-man arbitration 
board was headed by Dr. William 
Leiserson. Labor members of the 
hoard were George M. Harrison, grand 

ident of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks, and George Wright, vice- 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Oilers. 


Patrick Ryan, a 
well-known A. 
F. of L. organ- 
izer for a num- 
ber of years, 
died last month 
in Philadelphia. 
He had rendered 
valuable service 
to the cause of 
organized labor, 
particularly in 
the East and 
South. Brother 
Ryan was noted 
for his courage. 
No assignment 
was ever too 
tough for him. Many outstanding 
union officers attended the funeral. 


PATRICK RYAN 


’The General Executive Board of the 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has announced plans 
to raise $1,800,000 during the next 
three years as a fund to be used in part 
to meet any emergencies resulting from 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


'The Non-Partisan Political Commit- 
tee of the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor won endorsement at the recent 
convention of the State Federation. A 
vigorous campaign to defeat the Con- 
necticut legislators who voted for the 
Taft-Hartley Act was approved. 


bAlexander J. Gompers, last surviving 

son of the revered Samuel Gompers, is 

dead at 69. He had retired in June as 

4 workmen’s compensation referee in 

the New York State Department of 
r. 


'The Seafarers International Union has 
concluded agreements with the Brown- 
ing Company and the McCarthy Com- 
Pany of Detroit which, in addition to 
wage scales equal to the highest on the 
Great Lakes, stipulates a 40-hour week. 
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bIn a first agreement with the E. J. 
Trum Company of New York City, 
Local 381, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, has gained increases 
ranging from six to 33 cents an hour. 


PLocal 195, Meat Cutters, has con- 
cluded an agreement with fourteen 
Philadelphia area firms which, in addi- 
tion to a health and accident insurance 
plan, boosts wages $3 per week. 


‘bLocal 577, Street and Electric Rail- 


way Employes, has negotiated a con- 
tract with the Georgia Power Company 
at Augusta, Ga., which provides an 
11%4-cent hourly increase. 


>Wallpaper Workers and Craftsmen in 
the Joliet, Ill., area have concluded an 
agreement with the Wallpaper Insti- 
tute providing a 10-cent hourly wage 
increase. 


bLocal 103, Operating Engineers, has 
concluded an agreement with the Build- 
ing Contractors Association of Indian- 
apolis, which calls for a wage increase 
of 20 cents on hour. 


bPay increases ranging from $8 to $24 
a month have been won by Local 480 
of the State, County and Municipal 
Employes at Madison, Wis. 


>Pay increases ranging from 11 to 13 
cents an hour have been won by Local 
14, Chemical Workers, in an agree- 
ment with the Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, Edge- 
water, N. J. 


>Some 1,600 members of the Simmons 
Mattress and Bedding Union of Eliza- 
beth, N. J., an independent union, have 
voted to seek affiliation with the A. F. 
of L. Upholsterers Union. 


>A pay hike of 6 cents an hour has been 
secured by Local 127, Operating En- 
gineers, in a contract with the Pro- 
ducers Produce Company, Springfield, 
Mo. 


>Wage increases ranging from $7 to 
$10 have been gained in a contract 
between Local 179, Bookbinders, and 
union job printing shops at St. Joseph, 
Mo. 


bLocal 76, Teamsters, has concluded a 
contract with the Harrisburg, Pa., Mo- 
tor Carriers Association raising wages 
up to 10 cents an hour. 


>Wage increases of 10 to 12 cents an 
hour have been gained by Local 40, 
Office Employes, at the Columbian 
Electrical Company, Kansas City, Mo. 





Crowned as Queen 
of Labor in L.A. 


Meet Miss LaVonne Mc- 
Ginty of Los Angeles, the 
first “Queen of Labor” in 
the history of that city. She 
won the crown over other 
A. F. of L. members in a 
contest sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Citizen, weekly 
labor newspaper. 

Miss McGinty, employed 
as a secretary at the head- 
quarters of Plumbers’ Lo- 
cal 78, was nominated by 
that union. She is a member 
of Local 30, Office Employes. 


Crowned on the City Hall 
steps, Miss McGinty rode at 
the head of the Labor Day 
parade. In addition to 
lesser prizes, the queen re- 
ceived an all-expenses-paid 
trip to Mexico City by plane 
and a week’s entertainment 
at the Hotel Reforma. 























People came and had a swell time. They told their friends, and the crowds kept getting bigger and bigger 


Free Concerts Huge Success in Philadelphia 
Good Music Is Enjoyed by Labor Plaza Crowds 


N the war years the USO Labor 

Plaza in Philadelphia was the great- 
est outdoor recreation center for the 
armed services in the Eastern United 
States. Opposite City Hall, the Plaza 
was built with volunteer labor pro- 
vided by the building trades of the 
A. F. of L. More than 2,500,000 serv- 
icemen used the Plaza. 

This year many groups in Philadel- 
phia thought of using the Plaza for 
peacetime purposes, for the enjoyment 
of John Q. Citizen and his family. At 
that point the American Federation of 
Musicians announced a grant of $30,- 
000 to its Local 77. This sum came 
from the union’s recording and tran- 
scription fund. 

The Community Chest, to which 
members of the A. F. of L. had contrib- 
uted generously, appropriated $25,000 
to assist in purchasing equipment and 
for maintenance and administration. 
Agencies interested in recreation joined 
to further the project. 

Through the months of July and 
August, free concerts were given at the 
Labor Plaza for the enjoyment of all 
the people of Philadelphia. These 
concerts were tremendously popular. 
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The programs varied from night to 
night. Tuesday night was known as 
“Philadelphia Sings.” On that evening 
the Labor Plaza presented a program 
of community singing, with Harold W. 
McCoo, a distinguished Negro song 
director, leading the thousands present 
in songs of today and yesteryear. 
Wednesdays and Fridays were concert 
orchestra evenings, with light classical 
music featured. On Thursdays modern 
rhythms in symphonic style were pre- 
sented, while on Sunday nights a sixty- 
five-piece symphonic orchestra played 
the works of the masters. 

There was a full house almost every 
evening. Workers came with their 
wives and children to sit in the open 
air, to relax and enjoy the good music 
provided free of charge by the Musi- 
cians Union. Numberless thousands of 
other Philadelphians listened to broad- 
casts of the concerts. 

The free concerts at the Labor Plaza, 
like similar free concerts provided by 
the American Federation of Musicians 
in many other cities this year, have 
been one of the great goodwill-builders 
for organized labor. Expressions of 
sincere appreciation have come from 


thousands of citizens who have enjoyed 
the music provided by labor. 

For example, a letter from John F. 
Hardwick, a veteran attending college, 
said: 

“I am a very frequent attender of 
your free outdoor concerts and wish to 
take this opportunity to express my 
thanks for this great service to our 
community. I hope that these concerts 
will continue for many years to come.” 

And a note from four pianists of the 
Germantown Orchestra said : 

“Let’s have more of it, and we would 
be glad to pay a small fee to help keep 
it all through the winter, too.” 

The American Federation of Musi- 
cians and the entire A. F. of L. move 
ment of Philadelphia, which has an 
unusually well-developed public rela- 
tions sense, have rung the bell again. 

While the foregoing report has been 
concerned with Philadelphia, it should 
be noted that good music was also 
heard this summer in many other cities 
under the American Federation of 
Musicians’ program for spreading mu- 
sical culture. As in the City of 
Brotherly Love, these concerts were 
also free. They made friends for labor. 
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British Labor Meets 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the report adopted by the delegates. 
“The emergency is here.” 

On the matter of nationalization of 
industry, the convention said: 

“We note with satisfaction that the 

rnment has not allowed itself to be 
defected from the carrying out of the 
program of social reconstruction for 
which it was mandated in 1945.” 

The T.U.C. is not without dis- 
putes among its affiliated unions. Over- 
lapping of jurisdiction and competitive 
organization exist, but most such prob- 
‘ems are worked out by the disputants 
themselves, by dividing territory or in 
other ways, and relatively few juris- 
ditional controversies get to the 
Trades Union Congress. A section of 
the General Council’s report was de- 
voted to such disputes, however, and 
several were discussed at the conven- 
tion. 

During the Southport meeting the 
miners were on strike at Grimethorpe. 
This was an unauthorized walkout, but 
other miners had gone out in sympathy 
until thousands of coal diggers were 
idle. The situation caused general con- 
cern at the convention, where emphasis 
was placed on hard work, longer hours, 
smaller rations and austerity. 

The British trade union movement 
gives a great deal of attention to health 
and welfare matters. The T.U.C. has 
been organizing employers in these 
endeavors with considerable success. 
The delegates at Southport gave con- 
sideration to reports and resolutions on 
these subjects more or less like those 
which come before our own American 
conventions. 
Britain is the transfer of all hospitals 
to the national authority. There is to 
be an expanded hospital and health 
program, and much emphasis is being 
given to school health activities and to 
preventive medicine. 

The T.U.C. has long been active in 
workers’ education. Convention re- 
ports showed enlarged activities. 

Under T.U.C. auspices training 
courses are held for a variety of groups. 
This year the nineteenth annual sum- 
mer school was held at Oxford. A spe- 
cial summer school for secretaries of 
trades councils was held, various schol- 
atships were granted and other educa- 
tional activities too numerous to men- 
tion took place. 

Also given attention at Southport 
was legislation. The legislative situa- 
tion in Britain differs from that in the 
United States. Labor is now in con- 
trol of the British government. How- 
ever, this seems to increase burdens by 
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One great change in. 


introducing many new undertakings in 
which the trade union movement must 
play a part. 

The Trades Union Congress conven- 
tion was addressed not only by the two 
fraternal delegates from the A. F. of L. 
but also by representatives of the Labor 
Party, the Cooperative Union and the 
so-called World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

Minister of Labor George Isaacs 
spoke on the economic crisis. The high- 
light of the convention was a speech by 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. He 
spoke for over an hour, taking up one 
problem after another and giving the 


meeting a forthright statement on each. 

We American fraternal ,delegates 
were well received. [Delegate Rich- 
ardson was interrupted by a few pre- 
sumably pro-Soviet delegates at the 
T.U.C. convention, according to press 
dispatches from Southport. Mr. Rich- 
ardson branded the World Federation 
of Trade Unions as a political auxili- 
ary of the Kremlin’s “expansionist and 
aggressionist policy.” The chair suc- 
ceeded presently in silencing the 
hecklers and Mr. Richardson then 
went on to complete his forceful 
address.] In spite of a lowering stand- 
ard of living in the country, we were 
well cared for and were made to feel 
that we were among friends who 
wanted us to feel at home. Attendance 
at the 1947 convention of the Trades 
Union Congress was an enjoyable, in- 
teresting and broadening experience. 


A Central Labor Union's Story 


(Continued from Page 23) 


in the elections ahead. This non-parti- 
san group intends to set up block, pre- 
cinct, ward and district organizations, 
as well as an educational organization, 
that will keep every union member in 
the St. Louis area informed of the 
issues and the records of the personali- 
ties in next year’s vital elections. 


At the right time the Central Trades 
will be in there pitching to restore 
liberal, progressive and decent govern- 
ment in Washington and Jefferson 
City, our state capital. 

Our central body has strongly advo- 
cated constructive labor education. We 
believe that it helps those who speak 
for labor as well as those who make up 
the rank and file membership. Thus, 
when the Reverend Leo C. Brown, 
S.J., professor of economics at St. 
Louis University, opened and became 
head of a Labor College at that institu- 
tion in 1942, many of our business 
agents enrolled in a course especially 
designed for their convenience and ad- 
vantage. The course embraced War 
Labor Board practices, parliamentary 
law, public speaking, ethics, labor eco- 
nomics and related matters. 

Father Brown, a union business rep- 
resentative before entering the priest- 
hood, is a scholar of deep understand- 
ing who knows the problems of work- 
ing people, having come from labor 
himself. 

When the infamous Taft-Hartley 
Act became the law of the land, our 
central body asked the university to 
set up special classes for the express 
purpose of teaching our union repre- 
sentatives what may and what may not 
be done under the new law. The school 
obliged, and at the time this article 


was written some 140 union representa- 
tives were sweating it out twice a week 
in order to be better prepared to serve 
their unions and members in the in- 
evitable battles ahead. 

That the office of the executive sec- 
retary of our central body is not a 
leisurely place, with time io be found 
during working hours to write articles 
like this one (which was written in the 
evening at home) is indicated by the 
fact that we have two overworked office 
girls, get an average of 200 phone calls 
a week and receive and answer some 
5,000 pieces of mail over the year. We 
subscribe to several national statistical 
services and study their releases seri- 
ously and in detail. 

At the present time the writer, as a 
representative of our central body, is 
on the boards of directors of more than 
a dozen civic organizations, such as 
the Community Chest, the Red Cross, 
the Tuberculosis Society, the Metro- 
politan Planning Association and the 
World’s Fair Committee. ' 

One of the most important parts of 
the job of executive secretary of the 
St. Louis Central Trades and Labor 
Union is helping smaller unions, espe- 
cially those without full-time business 
agents, in their collective bargaining 
negotiations with employers. Another 
is to persuade employers who are 
violently anti-union to change their 
attitude and negotiate in good faith 
with the unions which have jurisdic- 
tion in their industries. In recent years 
we have made converts to unionism of 
quite a few such employers. 

The good name which our central 
body enjoys in the community has been 
most helpful in all such efforts. 
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Trouble 


in Italy 


(Continued from Page 9) 


incidentally contributes to the great 
charm of Italy both as a nation and as 
a people, they cannot understand why 
they are being treated as a “defeated” 
people when, after all, it was not “we” 
who participated in the Fascist war but 
“they”—the government in the person 
of Mussolini. The peace treaty is 
regarded by most Italians as a betrayal 
of their twenty months of resistance 
against the Fascists and the Nazis. 

Tremendous disillusionment has set 
in since the days of 1943 when the 
Italians, in the words of a great Re- 
sistance leader, Signor Parri, proposed 
“to wipe out with Italian blood Mus- 
solini’s war and the defeat.” I came 
away from Italy absolutely convinced 
that the peace treaty is, to quote the 
words of Professor Vaussard, French 
historian, “working like an abscess in 
the national life.” 

From the standpoint of America’s 
political interests and its Greek pol- 
icy, the Italian treaty represents the 
exact opposite line of action and think- 
ing. It is the result of our past ap- 
peasement of the Soviets. It is quite 
ironical to reap the bitter harvest at 
the very time when our foreign policy 
has fundamentally changed. 


Reservoir of Goodwill Drying Up 

Nor should anyone delude himself 
into believing that the Italian people 
are fully aware of Russia’s responsi- 
bility for the toughness of the treaty. 
Whatever the reason, America—for 
whom the Italians have much admira- 
tion and affection—has begun to ex- 
haust its reservoir of goodwill in Italy. 

The psychological impact of being 
treated as a defeated nation in the 
treaty is in large part responsible. Re- 
cent cancellations of debts, the grants 
of food and other economic aids have 
helped to redress the balance, but the 
bitterness remains in the hearts of 
many people who played great resist- 
ance roles and cannot assuage their 
feeling of being betrayed. 

History, it seems to me, will record 
this peace treaty as one of the great 
blunders in postwar American foreign 
policy. It is a clear case of rewarding 
our enemies and punishing a friend. 

The Italian government at this writ- 
ing is solely in the hands of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, which is the 
largest party in the Constituent Assem- 
bly but does not have a majority in its 
own right. It depends for its majority 
upon the votes of more extreme right- 
wing organizations, such as the Qua- 
lunquisti led by Giannini. Such a 
minority government finds itself caught 
between the fires of the Left and the 
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Right. The labor movement, whether 
Socialist or Communist, attacks the 
DeGasperi-led government as “reac- 
tionary” and as against the interests of 
the working masses. They maintain 
that it derives its main support from 
the Church and from the employers. 
Certain Socialists argue that the 
employers proceed on the assumption 
that this government is favorable to 
them and are beginning to launch an 
offensive against the labor movement. 
This thesis is most militantly main- 
tained by the official Communist Party 
and Pietro Nenni, the pro-Communist 
leader of one of the Socialist parties. 
Operating on this thesis, the trade 
unions with a decisive majority in the 
hands of the Communists, with the 
Socialists and Christians in a minority, 


can become, or may be becoming al. 
ready, effective instruments to dvstroy 
the present government or to force the 
re-acceptance of the Communist Party 
into the government. If this <hould 
happen, it would constitute a greit vic. 
tory for international Communist strat- 
egy. The Soviet plan calls for par. 
ticipation in Western European goy. 
ernments in order to paralyze them 
and gain time for the day when, with 
the backing of a politically and econom- 
ically prepared external intervention, 
they can make a bid for power. 

The present Italian government 
hangs in the balance as the political 
pressure from the Left mounts and the 
sands of time run out. The weakness 
of the present situation lies in the fact 
that no real working-class party is in 
the government. This permits the 
Communists and their allies to launch 
a very effective propaganda campaign 
and to exploit the economic misery of 
the masses for their political game. 

Furthermore, with no support from 
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Children are numerous. 


Population is up about 3,000,000 since 1938 
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any of the Socialists in the parliament, 
the government is forced to seek a 
eyarantee of its existence and continu- 
ation from the more extreme conser- 
vative and reactionary political groups. 
This not only aids the C.P. propa- 
ganda campaign but prevents the De 
Gasperi cabinet from meeting the so- 
cal and economic programs of the 
working-class movement. 

The government is struggling to find 
an answer for the immediate economic 
difficulty while at the same time at- 
tempting to prevent a runaway infla- 
tion in an almost bankrupt economy. 
The decision of the British to stop all 
convertibility of sterling into dollars 
prevented the Italians from utilizing 
£31,000,000 to buy the minimum essen- 
tials in America to prevent misery and 
starvation from being translated into a 
political disaster. 

Last month there were strikes among 
the farm laborers and as I write I be- 
lieve a million metal workers have laid 
down their tools. Talk of a general 
strike gains momentum. Although 
there are plenty of sound economic rea- 
sons for workers’ discontent and for 
striking, it is clear that these strikes 
constitute political blackmail against 
the government. 

The Communists are utilizing the 
economic hardships and the growing 
discontent of the workers to bring 
about the fall of the DeGasperi govern- 
ment or their reentry into a coalition 
government as a prelude for the next 
stage of a “workers’ government,” 
which would mean the beginning of a 
development toward a totalitarian 
Italy. This, I believe, is calculated to 
be achieved with or without external 
assistance in the form of the Yugoslav 
Army, which under the peace treaty 
has already moved into Pola, and such 
other forms of Russian assistance as 
we have seen in Greece. . 
Most informed observers are con- 
vinced that the Italian Communists are 
thoroughly supplied with arms and a 
complete apparatus necessary for civil 
war. It would be well to ponder the 
words of Togliatti, leader of the Ital- 
ian Communist Party, who made the 
following statement before a meeting of 
the former Partisans while I was still 
in Italy : 

“It is well that those who think of 
unloosing an offensive—even an armed 
one—should know that organizations 
€xist today which tomorrow might un- 
veil themselves to defend the freedom 
they conquered.” 

This sentiment, which is as close to 
a threat of violence as can be expected, 
Was echoed by Pietro Nenni when he 
said : 

“Patience is a revolutionary virtue 
Which the popular parties have exhib- 
ited more than once. * * * Since April 
25 we could have said to the Partisans: 
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“You have freed the country, now 
free the people!’ * * * But we 
did not do this.” 


All dictators prepare for their 
own acts of violence or coups 
d’état by first accusing their en- 
emies of such acts. One should 
also not lose sight of the fact that 
the Italian Communist Party, 
with its claimed 2,300,000 mem- 
bers, constitutes the largest mass 
Communist movement outside of 
the Soviet Union. There is grave 
doubt whether, in the absetice of 
American and British Armies, 
which must depart within ninety 
days after the signing of the peace 
treaty, the present Italian govern- 
ment has sufficient military and 
police forces to maintain order 
and stability if the Communists, 
in an alliance with the Nenni 
S.P., decide to make an all-out 
stand for taking power. I do not 
believe that the situation has yet 
reached this point, but there is no 
question that, in the absence of 
quick and substantial American 
economic aid, a democratic Ital- 
ian government cannot hold out 
against the drift to chaos and 
eventual totalitarianization. 


While the C.P. moves as a sub- 
stantial and disciplined group to- 
ward the final issue of political power, 
the Socialist movement of Italy is di- 
vided into two camps. The Socialist 
Party led by Nenni is following a pro- 
Communist line. The party led by 
Saragat, which broke away from the 
old Nenni party last February, under- 
stands the fundamental danger of the 
Communists as the major threat to 
democracy in Western Europe and 
in the world, but at the same time it 
is in basic disagreement with the 
DeGasperi government. 

The followers of both Socialist par- 
ties are anxious for some form of 
united party based upon democratic 
socialism. This division of democratic 
forces has tragic consequences for the 
fight to develop and maintain a demo- 
cratic Italy and also permits the Com- 
munists to strengthen their hold on 
the working class. 

The split seems to have been inevi- 
table and justified in the light of 
Nenni’s pro-Communist approach and 
the growing totalitarianization of his 
party. However, there is doubt on the 
part of many pro-Saragat Socialists 
and trade unionists as to whether the 
proper timing and preparations were 
made in advance of the split. In any 
event, there is a great organizational 
struggle ahead, and it will be necessary 
for the Saragat forces to break away 
the great mass of Socialists who have 
remained in the old Nenni party. With- 
out them, there is no hope for a real 
non-Communist Left movement, which 


Report 


The next issue of this magazine will 
report in full on the proceedings 
of the San Francisco convention 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. 
ment, the speeches, the debates, 
the resolutions—all will be thor- 
oughly covered. And there will 
be dozens of pictures showing the 
parliament of American trade 
unionism in action. 


Every significant develop- 
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is the only guarantee of a politically 
sound Italy. 

The trade union situation in today’s 
Italy is quite different from what it 
was in pre-Mussolini times when the 
Socialists were the majority force and 
when there were divisions along politi- 
cal and religious lines. Today the 
trade union organization is unified and 
inclusive of all political tendencies, 
There is a tripartite system of leader- 
ship in which the Christians, Socialists 
and Communists participate. 

At the last convention of the Italian 
trade union federation, which was held 
in Florence in June, greater power was 
placed in the hands of DeVittorio, the 
Communist leader in the trade unions. 
The convention revealed that the Com- 
munists control all the leading indus- 
trial federations and eighty-five out of 
ninety-three of the so-called labor 
chambers. The latter correspond to 
our state and city federations, except 
that they have more power over the 
different crafts and industrial organiza- 
tion of the areas. The Confederazione 
Generale Italiano Lavoro (Italian Gen- 
eral Federation of Labor) claims over 
6,000,000 members, but many informed 
people say that no more than 50 to 60 
per cent actually pay dues. 

The Communists have built up their 
majority along the same pattern as can 
be found in France and other European 
countries. They have fostered and 
utilized the myth of unity; they have 
exploited the resistance movement 
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more as a means of securing postwar 
control and power than in fighting 
Nazism ; they have used blackmail and 
terror against workers and the opposi- 
tion; they have opened their doors to 
ex-Fascists throughout the country; 
they have constituted cells in every 
factory and region in the country, oper- 
ating under the cloak of working class 
unity ; and, last but not least, they have 
built up cadres of energetic and dy- 
namic individuals whose lives are dedi- 
cated to the fanaticism of the world- 
wide Communist movement. 

There is the beginning of an oppo- 
sition by the Catholics against this 
attempt of the C.P. to utilize the trade 
unions as a political instrument against 
the present government. In connec- 
tion with the strike of a million farm 
laborers, the Catholic leader in the 
General Federation of Labor, Pastore, 
charged that such strikes are an inte- 
gral part of the Communist political 
program and he invited all workers to 
“refuse to follow so criminal and rep- 
rehensible an order.” Pastore also 
accused the Communists of deliber- 
ately fomenting slowdown strikes and 
practically sabotaging production. 

The Socialists are also attempting to 
redress the balance of power in the 
trade union movement. Both Socialist 
parties (Nenni’s and Saragat’s) have 
their groups organized in the different 
factories and regions with newspapers 
and other means of written propaganda. 

The present Socialist leader in the 
trade unions, Santi, represents a great 
improvement over the former Nenni 
Socialist, Lizzadri, whose line was 
completely undistinguishable from that 
of the Communists. Santi strikes me 
as being a man of honesty and admin- 
istrative ability, but there is fear as to 
whether the change has not come too 
late to make any real difference in the 
immediate and foreseeable future. The 
damage has been done in the past three 
years by the Nenni policy in the trade 
union movement, which has failed to 
rally any effective and dynamic force 
against the Communist domination of 
the General Federation of Labor. 

The Saragat Socialists are busily 
engaged in attempting to build up their 
trade union apparatus, but as yet their 
results have been rather small. They 
have some fine leaders and seem to 
know what they want, but their organ- 
izational strength lags. Many of the 
trade unionists who have remained in 
the Nenni party, like Santi, are in 
agreement with the Saragat people but 
have not yet seen fit to make the fun- 
damental break with Nenni, which 
some day must come. 

The trade union movement of Italy 
is quite different from that of America 
in that the structure of organization is 
a highly centralized and highly politi- 
calized one. This was borne out at the 
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Florence convention, where a proposal 
was put through permitting the organ- 
ization to declare a general strike for 
political purposes. In spite of the oppo- 
sition of the Catholics and others, the 
resolution as adopted fundamentally 
stamped the trade union organization 
of Italy as one which will play a de- 
cisive role in determining the future of 
the country. 

From the Communist standpoint, of 
course, the General Federation of La- 
bor constitutes an ideal instrument to 
put into practice Lenin’s famous dic- 
tum: “Trade unions are the schools 
for communism.” In Italy today the 
trade unions in the hands of the pres- 
ent Communist organization can be- 
come not only schools but weapons of 
economic blackmail and power to pro- 
vide the road for a new political march 
on Rome—this time from the left side 
of totalitarianism ! 

The role of the Catholic Church in 
Italy is unique and much more power- 
ful in the political life of the people 
than in any other country. The pres- 
ent DeGasperi government based upon 
the Christian Democratic Party un- 
doubtedly has the support of the 
Church. And there is no question 
that Catholicism, both as a religious 
system and as an organized institu- 
tion, constitutes the greatest barrier to 
the Communist movement. Its influ- 
ence can be seen everywhere—in the 
political parties, the unions, govern- 
ment and the daily lives of the people. 

This hold on the people is so deeply 
ingrained that even the Communist 
Party voted to include the Lateran Pact 
in the new constitution. Both Socialist 
parties voted against the pact as a 


demonstration of their anti-Church po. 
sition in the field of politics. 

It is this barrier, more than ar thing 
eise, which prevents the Sarag:t So. 
cialists and perhaps others in the Nennj 
party from agreeing to a coalition goy. 
ernment with DeGasperi. They fear 
what they consider is the “reaction. 
ary” influence of the Church. At the 
same time, there are many Catholics in 
the trade unions and in the De(asperj 
party who advocate a progressive pro- 
gram which is undistinguishable in 
many of its economic and social aspects 
from a democratic socialist policy. 

There does not appear to me to be 
any other solution for Italy than an 
eventual alliance of the Christians and 
the democratic Socialists as a positive 
alternative to Communist totalitarian- 
ism. The extent to which the present 
government is without allies from the 
democratic left is the measure of its 
inability to go beyond some of the 
demands of its right-wing supporters 
both within and without the Christian 
Democratic Party. There is need for 
a counterbalance from the Socialist 
movement to redirect the government 
to meet the needs of our time and age. 

A completely negative, uncompro- 
mising attitude toward the Christians 
and the Church may result in a victory 
for the more conservative and reaction- 
ary elements, and therefore eventually 
reinforce the influence of the Commv- 
nist Party among the masses. Given 
the nature of postwar Europe, this 
would result in an ultimate Russian 
victory in Italy, which would mean a 
victory for permanent counter-revolu- 
tion and the defeat of all democratic 
Socialist forces. 


How to Whip the Commies 


(Continued from Page 17) 


had been the radio officer’s lot for 
many years were eliminated. 

The union got its members accom- 
modations aboard ship similar to those 
given deck and engine officers. It 
fought for legis!ation that made the 
radio officer a ship’s officer by law, and 
it was the first union in the world to 
write the principle of continuous em- 
ployment for seamen into a contract. 
The A. F. of L. radio officer today does 
not have to quit his ship and his job 
if he wants to go home for a visit with 
his family while his ship is in port. 
His agreement provides that he shall 
remain on full pay while his vessel is 
in port and he is not required to be 
aboard except for inspection. 

Today the Radio Officers Union is 
moving into the airways communica- 
tions field and has three airways com- 
panies signed up and four more on the 
way. The radio officer field being a 


small one and the R.O.U.’s jurisdiction 
narrow, it is unlikely that the union 
will expand beyond the marine and air- 
ways fields. That, in a way, is a pity, 
for it has been said that if the Commies 
went down to organize the workers in 
hell, they would find Old Nick negoti- 
ating with MacDonald and Howe and 
discussing an amendment providing for 
suitable working conditions for Taft 
and Hartley when they showed up. | 

The Radio Officers Union took its 
stand when being anti-Communist was 
considered naive, stupid and close to 
treason. It never played ball with 
the “saviors of the masses.” It neve! 
compromised with them. It fought 
them from scratch and it licked them. 

The R.O.U. believed deeply ™ 
American trade unionism. It defeated 
the Communists by being an Ameri 
can trade union. By being that and 
nothing else. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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Changes in Social Security 


(Continued from Page 7) 


employment but not in direct propor- 
tion, The new bill works out roughly 
that only half the time the worker is 
not in covered employment counts 
against his average monthly wage. 
Also months in which he was unem- 
ployed due to disability are eliminated 
entirely from the wage computation, 
whereas under the present law such 
periods are all included in figuring the 
average. This is a sound social insur- 
ance principle as it relates the benefit 
not so directly to the actual amounts 
earned by the individual, which may 
have suffered as a result of unemploy- 
ment or illness, but bases the benefit on 
his proved earning capacity. 

The third direct method of lifting 
the benefit structure is through raising 
the minimum primary benefit amount 
from the present $10 per month ($15 
for retired worker and wife, or one 
child) to $20, with the minimum of $30 
for man and wife, or other retired 
worker with one child. The maximum 
amount payable to a family is also in- 
creased from the present $85 per 
month to $120. 

There are other indirect methods 
employed in the bill to increase the 
benefits and potential income of the 
insured workers. These include lifting 
the amount a retired worker may earn 
without forfeiting benefits from the 
present $14.99 per month to $30, ex- 
tending the coverage, lowering the 
eligibility age for women from 65 to 
60 years, and by providing protection 
against extended disability. 

Under the provisions of S. 1679- 
H.R. 4303 the protection of social se- 


curity would be extended to some. 


15,000,000 persons not now enjoying 
such protection. The major groups to 
be added are agricultural and domestic 
workers, employes of educational, char- 
itable and non-profit organizations, the 
employes of states and local govern- 
ments who are not already protected by 
their own systems and who elect to be 
covered by the provisions of the bill, 
members of the armed forces and the 
self-employed, including operators of 
small businesses and farmers. All per- 
sons in these groups are subject to 
the same risks of disability, premature 
death and dependent old age as those 
it industrial and commercial employ- 
ment covered by the present law, and 
tis only logical to extend this protec- 
tion to them. 

As indicated in the discussion on 

efit structure, the extension of 
coverage would be advantageous to 
workers already in the present system 
4s well as to those in the newly covered 
groups. The wage records of the So- 
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cial Security Administration over the 
last twelve years indicate that workers 
in America shift their employment 
more than had been supposed. Under 
the limited coverage of the present law 
(under which about 40 per cent of jobs 
are excluded) this shifting frequently 
results in loss of eligibility for benefits 
or in reduced benefits. Inherent in a 
free economic system is freedom for 
workers to shift from one job to an- 
other as opportunities for improvement 
occur, and the exercise of this freedom 
should not result in a loss of protection 
to them and their families. 

One of the most serious risks to 
wage-earners—and one against which 
no protection is afforded under our 
present federal social security law—is 
the risk of extended disability. Some 
states are modifying their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws to permit pay- 
ment of benefits to those unemployed 
due to illness, but no provision is made 
in cases where the illness or injury 
extends beyond six months. State 
workmen’s compensation laws provide 
payments only in cases of disability that 
arise out of the workers’ employment. 

Not over 10 per cent of the cases of 
physical disability of six months’ or 
longer duration (some authorities esti- 
mate it as nearer five per cent) are job- 
connected. The earnings loss resulting 
from such disability probably amounts 
to $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 per 
year. This loss of earnings may be 
even more serious to a family than that 
resulting from lack of earning power 
due to old age, as it may occur early 
in life, before a worker has had a chance 
to build up any reserve and when his 
family obligations are heaviest. 

The new bill therefore proposes that 
a worker who has twenty quarters of 
coverage out of the forty preceding his 
disability and is disabled for no less 
than six months be eligible for the 
primary benefit to which he would be 
entitled were he at the retirement age 
and that additional benefits be avail- 
able to his dependents. If the nature 
of his disability is such that he requires 
an attendant, he would be entitled to 
an additional allowance up to $25 per 
month. 

Further protection is afforded the 
permanently disabled worker in those 
sections of the bill under which the 
average monthly wage is computed. 
The months during which a worker 
was disabled are not to be included in 
the computation. Thus his retirement 
rights and the rights of the dependent 
members of his family in the case of 
his death are preserved. . 

A change from the provisions of th 


present law is also made in that, under 
the bill, a dependent child would still 
be eligible for benefits after reaching 
the age of 18 if such child were 
disabled. 

The original Social Security Act of 
1935 was written to afford protection 
to individual wage-earners. With the 
increased protection afforded depend- 
ents under the amendments of 1939, 
the Social Security Act became, in 
effect, a system built on the principie 
of family protection. The proposed 
amendments contained in S. 1679- 
H.R. 4303 extend this principle by 
recognizing additional classes of de- 
pendents. For example, the disabled 
husband of a retired woman worker 
and their children would be eligible for 
benefits on the basis of her earnings 
record. 

The proposed reduction of the retire- 
ment age for women from 65 to 60 
years—a reduction also applicable to 





LABOR ON THE AIR 


The American Federation of 
Labor program, “Labor, U.S.A.,” 
is now being broadcast every 
Tuesday night. The program goes 
out to the nation at 10:30 P.M., 
Eastern Time. The network is 
ABC. 

“Labor, U.S.A.” is must listen- 
ing for every intelligent citizen. 
Consult your local paper for the 
exact time when the broadcast is 
heard in your community. 











eligibility for wife’s benefits—would 
make it possible for a man whose wife 
was a few years younger than himself 
to retire at 65 and immediately draw 
the family benefit. 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
features of the new bill is the proposal 
to establish a National Social Insurance 
Policy Advisory Council to be com- 
posed of twelve persons representing 


‘labor and employers in equal numbers 


and the public. 

The present law, which affects most 
vitally millions of workers and their 
employers, is being administered with- 
out any direct participation or counsel 
from representatives of either manage- 
ment or labor. The proposal for an 
advisory council specifically authorized 
to make recommendations covering 
coverage, adequacy of benefits and 
methods of financing the program is, 
in the words of Senator Murray, one 
of the bill’s sponsors, a recognition of 
the fact that “to serve its true purpose, 
a social insurance system must be a 
democratic system of and for the 


people.” 
39 





WHAT THEY SAY 


Edward J. Volz, president, Interna- 
national Photo-Engravers Union—The 
Taft - Hartley Act 
—referred to by ats 
proponents as mild 
and a protection for 
the workers—is rot 
only intricate and 
complex but in in- 
stances ambiguous 
and contradictory. 
That it was con- 
ceived and con- 
cocted in so subtle a manner as to de- 
ceive the gullible and cover its real 
purpose—to weaken and destroy the 
labor movement as it has existed in this 
country—must be evident to all who 
have given it attention. Many conditions 
and practices heretofore recognized 
and established as a result of collective 
bargaining and agreement are no longer 
permissible, even though both labor and 
management are in accord as to their 
desirability. While not daring to out- 
law labor unions in their entirety, the 
real framers of the act—the National 
Association of Manufacturers and its 
legal staff—are nevertheless hopeful 
that they have rendered them weak, 
impotent and ineffective. However, to 
assure that whatever number survive 
will be made inoperative, provisions are 
included which enable employers to 
restore their former spy systems by 
giving protection to finks and stooges. 





H. A. Bradley, president, International 
Chemical Workers Union—When 
Mussolini planned 
the imposition of 
his Fascist dicta- 
torship over the 
Italian nation, he 
foresaw but one 
real obstacle. That 
was the organized 
labor movement of 
Italy. He there- 
fore had the labor 
movement destroyed and many of its 
leaders murdered, especially those who 
championed freedom and democracy. 
Adolt Hitler desired and achieved the 
power of life or death over the German 
people. He, too, recognized organized 
labor as the biggest obstacle in his path 
to power and so he destroyed the labor 
unions of Germany. The Russian dic- 
tators have constantly denied the right 
of existence to free labor unions. The 
supreme power over every phase of 
the individual’s life could not possibly 
continue if free labor unions were per- 
mitted to exist. History has recorded 
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the existence of many dictators and 
history also records that in every in- 
stance the dictator rose to power only 
after the suppression of free labor. 
Can it be just a coincidence that the 
Taft-Hartley Act springs from much 
the same soil as similar declarations of 
European tyrants of the past? Can 
liberty and class legislation exist within 
the same boundaries? Not at all. Re- 
lief now can come only through costly 
litigation, which can destroy our 
unions, or as a real mandate from the 
voters. Every union committee must 
go to work now and get every voter 
registered. Then at election time labor 
must see that everyone votes. We must 
work for and vote for the candidates 
who will uphold the American way of 
life, regardless of their party labels. 


Philip Hannah, former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor—The popular argu- 

= ment against admis- 
i sion of immigrants 
is that they would 
deprive Americans 
of jobs and aggra- 
vate unemployment. 
Nothing in our past 
supports that con- 
tention. American 
history demon- 
strates rather that 
in periods of heavy immigration there 
has been a great increase in the number 
of available jobs. How would our eco- 
nomic system have fared without the 
contributions of Prang to printing, 
Roebling to bridge building, Singstad 
to tunnel construction, Schwallbach the 
typewriter, Bellanca, Sikorsky and de 
Seversky in aviation design, and the 
work of those titans of electrical engi- 
neering, Steinmetz, Pupin and Tesla? 
How many American jobs would never 
have come into being if we had barred 
our gates to Slater, who introduced 
cotton manufacture into New Eng- 
land? Or to Carnegie in the steel in- 
dustry ? Knudsen in automobiles? Sar- 
noff, radio? Cudahy, meat packing? 
Bausch and Lomb, the optical indus- 
try? Bulova, the watch industry ? Alex- 
ander Graham Bell and Emile Berliner, 
the telephone and microphone? Mer- 
genthaler, the linotype machine? Or to 
Garand, whose rifle made our infantry 
in the recent war the best armed 
foot soldiers in the world? From 1870 
to 1930 our population increased from 
38,000,000 to about 122,000,000, or 
about 200 per cent. But in the same 
period the number of persons gainfully 
employed rose by about 300 per cent. 





Matthew J. Burns, president, I):‘erng. 
tional Brotherhood of Papermaters— 
Holy Script re. 
minds us that “the 
things which are 
seen are temporal 
and the things 
which are not seen 
are eternal.” That 
is to say, that the 
material things are 
only the means to 
an end—the end 
meaning the happiness, the peace, the 
love, security and contentment of all 
humanity. The moral virtues play the 
gréater part in providing for our peace 
and contentment. The moral virtues 
are our good conduct. They are our 
good habits. They are good little acts, 
done over and over again for the 
purpose of helping our neighbor, our 
fellow man. Humility is a virtue 
which disposes us to acknowledge 
our limitations. Most of us try to do 
our little part but are short on many 
things. We do not feel that we are do- 
ing any great harm if we let things 
move along without our help—we can 
let “the other fellow” take care of it. 
We are not free from guilt, however, 
when we neglect to do our full duty, 
for the sins of omission are as great as 
the sins of commission. If some great 
purpose fails because of our neglect, 
we are just as responsible for its failure 
as if we deliberately aimed to destroy 
the great purpose. 





Joseph V. Moreschi, president, Inter- 
national Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers 
Union—lIt is desir- 
able for organized 
labor to consecrate 
itself anew to the 
principles for which 
it stands and to de- 
termine anew that 
its policies will be 
carried through to 
a conclusion despite 
the obstacles which are hurled at it by 
men of little vision. Organized labor 
must lend every effort to improve the 
lot of the low-salaried groups, most 0! 
which are low-salaried because they are 
largely unorganized. Labor must go 
down the line for the veterans. The 
veterans are primarily members 0 
labor or the sons of members of labor. 
They are the future members and lead- 
ers of the nation and of labor. The 
weight of labor must be thrown with 
the weight of the veterans. Labor must 
lead in the abolition of prejudice be- 
cause of race, creed or color, for whet 
discrimination arises, labor is almost 
always the final greatest sufferer. 
Finally, and most important of all, 1s 
labor’s defense of labor. These principles 
are for the benefit of all who compos 
that great moving force, organized labor. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE CLENN 


Hun at Halloween 





HE October air was a bit 
nippy as Joel prepared to 
start out. 

“Don’t you think you'll need a 
coat?” his mother asked. 

“But, Mom, all the kids know 
my coat,” the boy answered. “I 
might as well not masquerade as 
wear it.” 

Mrs. Hummel thought a min- 
ute. Then she said: 

“How about wearing an old one 
of Dad’s if I can find one ?” 

“That would be all right,” Joel 
said. “But, Mom, could I leave 
it out on Bud’s porch when I go 
inside? That would be O. K., 
wouldn’t it? I could get it after 
the party to wear home.” 

“Why, yes, Joel. That would 
be all right. I’m only interested 
in your being warm.” 

“And getting the coat back,” he 
amended. 

“Yes, that too. Arrange your 
costume a little better while I get 
Dad’s old coat.” 

When she returned with it Joel 
was ready. His mask was over his 
face and even his mother thought it 
would be hard to guess his identity. She 
helped him on with the coat, and with 
acheery goodbye he started off for the 
Hallowe'en party at his chum’s home. 

The coat almost scraped the ground, 
but by holding it around him he man- 
aged to arrive at his destination with- 
out tripping on it. He carefully put it 
in the bushes by the porch and stealth- 
ily slipped around Bud’s house. Then, 
quietly opening the back door, he 
slipped in quickly and joined the other 
guests. 

Sylvia, who was dressed as a fairy 
princess, was the first to notice the 
newcomer, She pointed him out to 
the “ghost” who stood beside her, and 
soon he was the object of much curi- 
osity. His costume was a perfect dis- 
guise, and his appearance “from no- 
where” lent added mystery to him. 

Others came, and all but a few were 
soon known to their friends, but no 
one guessed. Joel. As the evening 
progressed, games were played and the 
guessiny continued. 

As soon as a person was guessed 
beyond doubt, he unmasked. It was 





almost refreshment time and Joel and 
another were still masked. Some had 
labeled a figure dressed as Neptune, 
the King of the Sea, as Joel. The con- 
fusion of the two left them the only 
ones unknown. 

Bud’s mother helped solve the prob- 
lem by asking the two to stand side by 
side on the stair-landing while the 
rest studied them and took a secret 
ballot on them. They looked very 
funny. Old Father Neptune in his 
flowing green robes and the mystery 
man costumed in a multi-colored, tent- 
like drape which covered him from 
head to toe and had across him signs 
reading, “LOOK FOR ME.” 

Both were giggling, and one of the 
girls remarked: 

“They look like a bowl of jelly.” 

The ballot decided Neptune’s im- 
personator after much conjecture, and 
Marlene Patterson took off the head- 
dress, mask and beard of the Sea King. 
This left only Joel, so he took off his 
“tent” and stood revealed in a suit 
completely covered by union labels, 
with the words “Look For ME” and 
arrows pointing in all directions to the 


various labels of quality and good 
workmanship. 

Bud’s mother presented him 
with an excellent prize to much 
applause. Second prize went to 
Marlene. 

Cider, doughnuts, apples and 
gingerbread were served after the 
presentation of awards. There 
were also huge bowls of popcorn. 
The noise made by the youngsters 
testified to the good time they 
were having. Bud’s father, who 
was on hand to help ladle the 
cider from the crock, said to Mrs. 
Patterson as she passed him with 
a plate of doughnuts, “So noisy | 
can’t hear myself think,” and 
snitched a golden brown right 
from the platter. 

It was after 11 when the party 
broke up. Joel stretched over the 
porch railing for his father’s old 
coat. He couldn’t find it. He 
came down the steps and was sur- 
rounded by his friends. They 
offered him advice. Joel crawled 
under the shrubbery and, when 
at length he emerged, he was 
dragging the coat after him. Only then 
would he answer the many inquiries 
as to how he had reached the party un- 
observed. With a swagger, he wrapped 
his father’s capacious old garment 
around him and headed for home. 

The report he gave his parents of 
the evening’s fun was relished by 
them. It was a tired, happy young 
man who proudly showed them his 
prize, a union-made automatic pencil. 

“Dad, your coat is back safely, too,” 
he said. “Thanks for the loan of it.” 

“Was it a pretty good fit?” 

“A little on the long side.” 

His father had another question to 
ask him. 

“Joel, where did you get all the 
union labels on your outfit? I don’t 
know that I’ve ever seen so many in 
one place.” 

“I’ve been collecting them, Dad. 
Some I got on things and some I asked 
for. Lots of union people were glad to 
give me a sample of their labels. And 
I got some through our Junior Union 
label campaign. Anyway, Dad, there 
they are. I won the prize with them.” 
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Your union can do a good job for you only if you par- 
ticipate fully in all union affairs. Just paying dues is not 
enough. Leaving union activity to the other fellow is 
neither fair nor constructive. Be active! Do your full 
duty as a conscientious trade unionist. Attend meetings 
regularly. Give careful thought to the various problems 
and issues confronting your union. Speak up when you 


have something to say. AND VOTE... WISELY. 








